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Disciples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY is incorporated under the laws of Illinois as “a corporation not for pecun- 
tary profit.” It therefore has no capital stock, no individual owners. Private persons do not benefit by its earnings. 
According to its charter its profits are to be appropriated to the cause of religious education as represented in the work of 
missionary societies, Sunday-schools, colleges and other organizations that promote Christian progress through Christion 


culture. In lieu of private stockholders members of the Society are named by local churches and Sunday-schools. Any 
church or school purchasing $100 worth of literature or merchandise from the Society is thereby entitled to name one 
member A church or school is not limited in the numbcr of memberships it may earn, and is entitled to one member 
for each membership certificate held. In every meeting of the Society each member is entitled to cast one vote. Credit 


coupons are issued from time to time for all purchases of literature or merchandise amounting to five dollars or any 
multiple of five dollars. Upon presentation to the Society’s office of $100 worth of these coupons a membership certificate 
is issued. Membership certificates cover a period of five years, at the end of which period a new series of certificates 
is issued, based upon patronage then current. The meetings of the Society are held annually. The executive 
management of the business of the Society is committed to a board of directors who are elected by the Society at its 
annual meetings. The Society itself at its annual meetings determines to what agencies or institutions its profits 
shall be appropriated. The first annual meeting will be held after 200 membership certificates have been issued, at 
the time and place of the next succeeding General Convention of Churches of Christ. The directors and other officers 
will make to the Society at its annual meetings full and complete reports of the affairs of the Society. Honorary 
members of the Society may be appointed on account of service or counsel and all who aid in establishing the Society by 
purchasing its bonds are called supporting members and are entitled, until their bonds are.retired, to the same rights and 


privileges, including the vote, as the regular members appointedby churches and Sunday-schools. The plan of organiza- 
tion thus puts the enterprise completely in the control of the people. It gives to the churches and Sunday-schools the 
power to say what kind of a house this shall be, and who shall manage it. It puts not only the profits but the property 
and the policy in the hands of the churches and Sunday-schools. It brings down to a reality the ideal of a brotherhood 
publishing house. In a word, the Disciples Publication Society is a thoroughly mutual, unselfish and democratic organ- 
ization, from whose affairs private control and the motives of private gain have been effectually barred. Its sole aim is 
to advance the cause of religious education and serve the Kingdom of God. It is worthy the support of all Christian 
people 

















The Best Advertising 


Satished customers are the best advertising. An influential man 
writes us: “Send me full line of samples of your Bethany Graded 
Series. We are dissatisfied with the materials we are using, and want 
to examine yours, Have never heard anything but good said of the 
Bethany Series.” In this case some of our customers were doing ef- 


ficient advertising work for us. We take pleasure in such advertising. 


Che final test of successful salesmanship is the ability of the goods sold 


Ilave you seen sample copies of the Bethany Graded Series? 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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How Goes 


the Battle? 


By Henry Ward Beecher 


\las! to be religious has on every 


side presented, I think, the most piteous spectacle of 


man striving 


it is when he be- 


tre. Methinks if God weeps ever, 


holds the poor staggering steps and faint endeavors 
still being made, by 


which have been made, and are 


men to emancipate themselves from the animal, and 
come up by their own evolution and patience and 


of being 


LO 


the state the angel. To cease 


physical and to become spiritual, as a 


power into 
drama—often 
but more often as a tragedy—has, been 


We have seen how, 


as a comedy, 
eoing on for thousands of years. 


directly or indirectly, men have been forced to their 


religion by fear ; how, when they had once come under 


the yoke and bondage of the priest and the govern- 


ent, they were maintained in their religion by the 
sword; and what wastes, what cruelties, there have 
been, no man can tell—not until the pictorial judgment 


comes, and we stand looking down through the past 


cf history to see the line of mourners, of martyrs, of 
murdered ones, of mothers and children, of the long 
crowd that have suffered because the devil of force 


into the church and dominated religion. 


shall 


world has gone through in this 


entered 


we ever have any conception of 


hat the respect 


| know there are many who mourn, just now, over 


the reactions of religion, and the tendencies of science. 


[ am not one of them. [see nothing to regret. There 


is. no doubt, a reaction of religion as represented by 
ulizations and forms and ceremonies; there is 


religion so tar its ec- 


but | 


( » fF fre 


as 


ery likely a falling off in 


machinery is concerned; would as 


leaves drop mm the white 
that. 
religion only in 


do 


I were a workingman, to-« 


a wee 1, 
ry because tne 


spring to cry for There are, however, 


as 


ho know its arbitrary and ex- 


that 


in Germany 


‘nal delineations: and [| not wonder they 


lay, 
in France: if ] 
the Pap 


the 


were a workingman in Italy or 


‘pain, where ul rule has been predominant ; 


I had only intelligence which God has given me, 


natural instincts of manhood, and only the 


carnings of an uncultured human heart, and I, dwelt 


poor man in those countries, I should be an infidel. 


\ly heart would revolt at what is imposed on men 
here as religion. If you interpret the New Testa- 
ment so that it shall lead to the treading down of the 


so that it shall 
the 


is discouraged ; 


poor; so that it shall sanction tyranny ; 


recognize no religion except that which 


so that 


priest 
so that 
so that all aspirations and 


ves; individualism 


personal liberty is denied; 


generous sentiments in the human soul are crushed 


out 


; so that every inspiration of truth and justice and 


purity is trampled upon—if the New 


ve ul 


interpret 


Testament thus, I do not wonder that men reject it. 
| honor men who tread under foot that which claims 
to be religion when it is nothing but the offspring of 
the devil in the guise of an angel of light. But if you 
call the spirit of those men who are seeking for a 


knowledge of the moral government of God 


over this 
of those men who rejoicingly find that there 
God 


which is 


world: 
is a revelation of in the physical globe besides 
tiiat of the 
who believe that there is a 


worth reading; of those 
of the 
method and will in the unfolding of human society, 


the 


letter, 
disclosure divine 


which it is well to understand—not casting away 


history of the ancients so far as it is good; of those 
who believe that there is a revelation going on all the 
time, everywhere, and that it behooves each large and 
eenerous man who feels the need of manhood and im- 
to 


if you call that spirit a spirit 


mortality have an eye and ‘an ear open every 


source of information- 
and I would to God 
it that, 


then I am an infidel, 
Nay, | 


have been transitional periods, that while there have 


of infidelity, 


that you were too! take while there 


been incidental and temporary reactions from various 


causes, and while there has been much to be depre 


cated and combated, yet there has been a steady ad- 


vance upward, The general tone of conscience among 


scientific men is in the right direction. They are com- 


initting themselves to the ground that truth is to be 


received when the evidences are present, no matter 


\where it leads a man. 


7 
cn tnat 


I am willing to accept the issue 
ground. I am willing to rest my faith in Chris- 
For 


ation of man’s character, 


tianity upon it. I declare that you shall find no 


celine no exposition of man’s 


relations, nothing which shows how the human soul 


an animal into a man in Christ 
the 
dark 
in which we may supple- 
the of the 


I put the cross of Christ, 


riay grow up from 


esus, no presentation of 


1 ape 


representation of 


reasons why one may 


to live beyond the horizon of death, no 


the way 
conscious weakness 


like the ( 


when it is stripped of its 


ment our by power 


Fverlasting, yospel. 
fabulous meanings, when it 
is divested of its crooked philosophy, when it is merely 
a symbol manifesting to the world the precious truth 
that 


God does not govern to destroy, but would rather 


suffer than make suffering—] put the cross of Christ, 
under such circumstances, against anything and every- 
thing else. Give me Christ, give me Calvary, give me 
the Gospel, and I am not afraid to face the world, and 
say, “Try it with your alembic, try it with your math- 
ematics, try it with your spy-glass, try it with your 
microscope, try it as you please, and 
will find that it is the wisdom 


of G d 


in the end you 
of God and the power 


unto salvation.” 
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Unprofitable Words 


teacher who is ignorant of the subject to be 
taught are unprofitable. It 


Ihe words of 


is the business of the teacher to know 
the truth before he attempts to teach it A curse of the present 
time is the superficiality of many who put themselves forward 
as Wise men. A man gathers a few facts whose meaning he has 
hardly begun to see and he proceeds at once to set the world right 
With respect to philosophy and_ religion. Many business men 
whose prosperity is due to circumstances and not to their efforts 
and whose knowledge of literature and art and science is exceed- 
ingly small and whose moral judgments are crude and immature 


have the utmost confidence in their ability to state what is wrong 


with the schools and the churches 

Our words are unprofitable when we are ignorant of the needs 
of the persons to whom they are addressed It is foolish to at- 
tempt to teach certain parts of the Bible to children. The child 


is not prepared to understand the psalmist’s confession of sin. 
Paul did not write the Epistle to the Romans to children. We 


may hinder the growth of religious ideas and sentiments bv 
making children familiar with words descriptive of experiences 
Which they cannot understand It is not logie but the needs of 
the pupil that determines what should be taught. Systematic 
study of the Bible is desirable but all our systems should be made 
with the definite aim of fitting the teachings of the Bible to the 
intelligence and the hearts of all to whom instruction is given. 
Carelessness in the use of words is condemned by Jesus. By 
means of words We communicate thought and emotion. The good 


workman asks for good tools We all use words as instruments 
of social intercourse to propagate what we hold to be the truth in 
religion and morals. We ought to have for use words whose mean- 
Here also, there is a demand that 
we know the persons to whom we speak. 


ing will not be misunderstood, 


rhe dictionary is a 
useful book to have at hand but it can never give us all the infor 


mation we need about words, Every idea has more than one 
aspect and the words used to express ideas express those aspects 
that are familiar to the persons using the words. The oppor 
tunities for misunderstandings are numerous, It is necessary 


therefore that we constantly study words as they are being used 
by our neighbors Any one who wishes may every day set down 
instances of misunderstanding coming from varying emphasis. 
There is a vast amount of selfishness displayed in the use of 
words A word means a certain thing to us and therefore we 
insist that it shall mean nothing else to any other human being, 
although men and women of culture use it to express much more 


than we mean by it. We impoverish the language for ourselves 
by our dogmatism. The ridicule we direct against men whose 


words are hard for us to understand is often a substitute for an 
honest confession of our ignorance rhe sciences have their tech 
nical terms. If men employ these terms freely in common speech 
we have a right to object, but when they address students of 
philosophy, art, or seience, they should not be ridiculed for using 
terms not familiar to the common mind. The defense of our 
opinions that consist in flippant remarks about what we do not 
understand discredits us and our views. We bring reproach upon 
fhe faith we hold when we defend it in this fashion 


Unkind words are unprofitable. These are not all spoken in 
the heat of anger 
Our most deliberate thrusts we may wish to appear to others as 
not intended to hurt. We impart a bit of information with the 


The most cruel words are spoken in cold blood. 
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air of one who has no suspicion that it will alienate friends ang 
destroy the peace of churches and communities, although we have 
carefully planned to stab a rival and to hinder the progress of g 
publie enterprise. The unkind word points out the weakness of 
another, not that help may be given thereby but that the speaker 
may gain an advantage. So common is the practice of spreading 
bad news with malicious intent that when one talks of the failure 
of a friend for the purpose of giving help in the most tactful and 
gracious way he is liable to be called a mischief-maker, a meddler 
deserving of sharp rebuke. Unkind words may be formally true, 
We may state exactly what was done or left undone. But our 
lack of sympathy for the person criticized may make what we say 
a lie of the meanest sort. We cannot tell the truth about those 
we hate. [Midweek Service, June 25. James 3:1-10; Matt. 12:36; 
o> a 2 


The World in Chicago—Some Results 


The World in Chicago, which closed a few days ago, was 
not oniy one of the most extensive and largely attended ex- 
positions ever given in Chicago but was the greatest enterprise 
ir which Chieago churches have ever united. The management 
has successfully conducted an exposition of unusual magnitude 
at the Coliseum for five weeks and has presented in the Auditorium 
each afternoon and evening, 61 times in all, a magnificent spectacu- 
lar pageant of a most impressive character. The responsibility 
for the life of the exposition and for the successful presentations 
of the pageant have rested largely upon the shoulders of ap- 
proximately 20,000 volunteer workers from the churches of Chicago. 

It is stated that the attendance, including the workers, aggre- 
gated at the exposition and pageant somewhere between 400,000 
and 500,000 people. The accurate figures cannot be ascertained 
at the present time. The World in Chicago did not have for its 
object a financial or oommercial purpose, being strictly educa- 
tional and religious. The effort which has been made was intended 
to give information with reference to the extension of Christian 
civilization throughout the world, the great missionary enterprise 
which is carried on by the missionary boards and societies, and 
this has been done in a most novel and interesting way. The 
management believes that the attitude towards missionary work, 
both at home and abroad, of thousands of people, who do not 
regularly go to church, has been changed from one of hostility 
or indifference to interest and encouragement. In every Chicago 
church from which workers were enlisted, there now exists a 
group of men and women thoroughly informed with reference to 
the importance of the work of missions, whose interest and en- 
thusiasm can be diverted into some form of church activity. 

The financial results of the exposition, which in the mind of 
the management have not been of first importance, will not be 
known for a few weeks, as some time will be required in closing 
up the accounts and turning considerable in the way of assets 
into cash. The total expense approximates $200,000. The enter- 
prise was financed by 300 Chicago men who subscribed to a guar- 
antee fund of $100,000. 

George W. Dixon, president of The World in Chicago, made the 
following official statement on the last night, of the results of the 
exposition and pageant: 

“This great missionary exposition and pageant has been open 
for five weeks—the first time, as we believe, that the Coliseum 
and the Auditorium Theater have been linked together in one 
enterprise. We understand, also, that it ‘is the first time that 
the Auditorium has been occupied by the same pcefrmance for 
twelve performances each week, for more than five weeks in all. 

“The directors are more than gratified by many of the results 
which have been achieved. 

“There has been a spirit of unity among all the churches which 
it is impossible to exaggerate. As many as 550 churches have 
taken active part belonging to 22 denominations. These have all 
forgotten for the time being their denominational differences, and 
many have discovered how small and unimportant they are. All 
have found it possible to co-operate with the utmost enthusiasm 
in a common missionary enterprise. 

“About 20,000 members of these churches, including the children, 
have been serving either as stewards in the exposition or partici- 
pants in the pageant. Their loyalty, devotion and ability have 
not been exceeded in any city. An immense educational campaign 
has been accomplished among these people, of which the churches 
will feel the beneficial results for many years to come. 

“The general public has attended the exposition and pageant in 
increasing numbers as the weeks have passed. The attendance 
at the pageant has exceeded that in any city in which it has 
been given, and multitudes who have never been brought into 
immediate touch with home and foreign missions have been led 
to understand and to appreciate some of their methods and re 
sults. A very gratifying feature has been the attendance of visi- 
tors, not merely from the city and state, but from all the sur- 
rounding districts. 

“The directors are now planning a campaign during the coming 
twelve months, to conserve in the local churches the spiritual re- 
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sults of the exposition. These are likely to be shown in a num- 
ber of different ways. 

“Already it is clear that quite a few of the workers in the 
exposition and pageant will offer their services in the home and 
foreign missionary field. A widespread sympathy with, and sup- 
port for home and foreign missions has been created, and it is 
believed that the financial] support of the churches to the various 
denominational mission boards will be greatly increased as_ the 


result of the exposition.” 


The Two Processions 


We always think of it in June. We look at the procession which 
that month brings, and then we remember the other. It is no long 
time between. May counts the rosary of her days and when she 
has dropped twenty-nine she takes the thirtieth gently in her 
flower scented fingers, and smiles gravely, and drops a tear which 
April had left to her, and she gathers her arms full of flowers— 
snowball, lilac, bridal wreath and all the rest, and carries them be- 
hind a drum and fife, and stands with bowed head and wet lashes 
as a company of old men limp by—and then we know why May has 
been growing her flowers and keeping them until that day. 

Just one day between—May thirty-first—and the other proces- 
sion starts..‘The intervening day is to give the flowers a little op- 
portunity to rest. For all that are left from Memorial Day will be 
needed in June. 

Now the other precession forms. The music is not what we, heard 
before. That was a fife and drum, with a thin chorus of cracked 
voices singing, 

“We'll rally round the flag, boys, 
We'll rally once again.” 

This is gayer and more boisterous music. Here comes a group Of 
lusty young fellows singing, 

“When we first came on this campus 


Freshmen we as green as grass 


and how now they exult in their great age and venerable wisdom; 
and they fall in line. Then come the girls, their white dresses 
partly hidden by their academic gowns; and they fall in line, sing- 
ing songs less boisterous, more melodious, and whose burden is that 
they never, never, never will forget the happy hours they have spent 
with their loved alma mater. 

Before this procession fairly breaks up, it begins to re-form, and 
it enters the church and down the aisle to the music of the organ 
and of stringed instruments hidden among the palms. The merry 
conversation is hushed. There is a painfully solemn endeavor to 
slow down to the absurdly slow tempo. The musie is from 
Lohengrin, and what the words in the original are or were nobody 
seems to know, but everybody thinks they must have been, “Here 
comes the bride.” 

Yes, here comes the bride, and with her the scent of orange blos- 
soms, and the gentle anticipatory strains of Lohengrin changing to 
the crashing harmony of Mendelssohn. And here comes the college 
graduate—John Smith, B. A., and Jennie June. Smith, B. A., or as 
the college diploma puts it—if in the accusative case—Johonum, or 
Johonam Junam Smith, B. A. 

Here they come! Way for the procession! 
graduate! Way for the bride! 

It is as it should be. The procession of old men had its march 


Way for the college 
Here they come! 


some fifty years ago. Four long years they trudged to music gay 
and sad. They ask but one day in a year now, and this year they 
have had it. Break ranks, Grand Army of the Republic! Beat the 
Attention, college graduates! 

The procession is about to 


long roll for the June procession! 
Ushers and bridesmaids, fall in line! 
form! The organist is ready! The aisles have been cleared! The 
ribbons have been stretched. Be sure you stand with the left foot 
on the heavy accent—no, not that way—like this! Do you see? 
Mark time till you get it—LEFT, two, three, four. Right, two, three 
four. HERE comes the BRIDE! 


The Hale Statue Dedicated 


A heroic bronze statue of the late Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
erected near the Charles-street mall of the public garden, was un- 
Veiled recently in Boston. William Howard Taft, former Gov. John 
D. Long, Rev. James DeNormandie and Mayor Fitzgerald made ad- 
dresses. 

The former president told of his intimate association with Dr. 
Hale while the latter was chaplain of the United States Senate and 
of the inspiration which he gained through contact with the cheer- 
ful, helpful and hopeful spirit of the divine. This program com- 
pleted, Edward Everett Hale, 3d, of New York, unveiled the work of 
oa Bela Pratt. Mayor Fitzgerald accepted the statue on behalf of 
l€ city. 

Thousands of citizens, high dignitaries, workmen from the streets 
and Wage-earners who had known and revered this preacher, par- 
ticipated in the exercises about the statue. The surrounding space 
and the nearby sidewalks were packed with men, women and chil- 
dren eager to catch a glimpse of those taking part. There was con- 
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siderable delay in spite of the efforts of a large squad of patrolmen, 
in admitting Mrs. Hale’s carriage through the gates for which she 
had a special permit. When this was finally accomplished, the 
clergyman’s widow found herself within a few feet of the statue 
and she listened intently to the stirring addresses, 

As the little boy cut the cord which held the stars and stripes 
in place there was a mighty cheer from the multitude. The crowd 
was a long time dispersing because of the general desire to grasp 
the hand of the former president and his entire willingness to speak 
with old and young, distinguished guests or the humblest toiler in 
the throng. 

Almost any place in Boston would be appropriate for a monument 
to Edward Everett Hale, but a more fit place than the Public Garden 
would have been the Common. It should have been erected under 
one of the great trees where he used to preach in the open air—his 
shaggy gray hair and furrowed face looking as if he had grown there 
and belonged to the tree. 

We remember just how he looked and how he spoke. 

One Sunday afternoon we conducted to his service a very con- 
servative friend. “I want to hear him,” he said, “but .would far 
rather hear him on a literary or historical subject; for I am sure he 
cannot preach the gospel.” 

That afternoon Dr. Hale pleaded with tempted men to seek the 
grace of God that they might be the men God made them to he. 
He told them that they need not be slaves of their passions or vie- 
tims of their temptations; but might rise to the glory of conquer- 
ors. He said that the glass of liquor need not be a man’s master; 
that he could be its master; that God would give the tempted man 
strength to hurl the glass to the ground; to grind it under his foot; 
and, standing victorious amid its shattered bits defy it, saying, 
“Damn you, stay there!” 

As he arose to this dramatic climax, stamping his foot and shak- 
ing his fist at the thing he had trampled on, he sent a thrill through 
his hearers. Our very conservative friend heard this imprecatory 
psalm in which Dr. Hale pronounced the’ word “condemn” in one 
syllable, and joyfully whispered, “He’s orthodox!” 

We should like to see Dr. Hale’s monument erected in that spot. 


Death of Professor Briggs 


It seems very long since the trial of Prof. Charles A. Briggs 
for affirming that “there are three fountains of authority, the 
Bible, the Church and the Reason.” Many things have happened 
since 1892. Dr. Briggs died Sunday, June 8. His trial resulted 
in the sundering of the ties that formally bound Union Theological 
Seminary to the Presbyterian General Assembly. It also resulted 
in his withdrawal from the Presbyterian ministry and his ordina- 
tion to the Episcopal ministry. He brouglt small comfort to the 
Episcopalians, however, for he was a keen and constant opponent 
of their claim of apostolic succession. 

Dr. Briggs had been ill since the last week in May. Pneumonia 
developed, which further weakened his constitution, making the 
end inevitable. THe was the oldest professor of the Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

Dr. Briggs was born in New York on Jan. 15, 1841. He studied 
at the University of Virginia from 1857 to 1860, and the Union 
Theological Seminary from 1861 to 1863. He graduated from 
the University of Berlin in 1869. 

He had received degrees of doctor of divinity from Edinburgh, 
Princeton, Glasgow, and Williams, and the degree of doctor of 
literature from Oxford University. 

Dr. Briggs became pastor of the Presbyterian church at Roselle 
in 1869, remaining in the pulpit there until 1874, when he re- 
signed to become professor of Hebrew and cognate languages in 
the Union Theological Seminary. 

In 1891 he was appointed to the chair of Biblical Theology, 
and in 1904 he became professor of Theological Encyclopedia and 
Symbolics. 

Dr. Briggs was editor of the Presbyterian Review for ten years, 
beginning 1880. It was in 1892 that he was tried by the presby- 
tery on a charge of heresy and acquitted. The charges were 
based upon an address which he made in 1891. 

It was asserted he taught that the church and reason were 
each the fountain of divine authority, which, apart from the 
scriptures, may and does savingly enlighten men; that “errors 
may have existed in the original text of the Holy Scriptures,” 
and that “many of the Old Testament predictions had been re- 
versed by history.” 

Other of his alleged heretical teachings were that “Moses was 
not the author of the pentateuch,” that “Isaiah was not the author 
of half the book which bears his name,” that the “processes of 
redemption extend to the world to come,” and “that sanctification 
is not complete at death.” 

He was accused also of considering it to be a fault of Prot- 
estant theology that it limited redemption to this world. 

The decision of the presbytery acquitting Dr. Briggs was ap- 
pealed to the General Assembly and that body suspended him. 
The seminary refused. however, to remove him despite the action 
of the Genera] Assembly. 
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A Phenomenal Village Church 


Whiting, Ia,, is a village of less than 700 inhabitants, and yet on 
April 20th, a $35,000 institutional church and public library, the 
latter with a $25,000 endowment. was dedicated free of debt. A 
writer in The Advance (Congregationalist,) Chicago, gives the fol 
lowing account of it in part 

Whiting has less than 700 inhabitants. It is located in the heart 
of the rich Missouri Valley Its people have the progressive spirit 
Nothing is too good for them They compel their little town to 
give them the advantages of a city. They attempt big things. 
There was no publie library, nothing in the nature of a Y. M.C. A. 


to appeal to the young life of a community. A bowling alley 
run by an ex-saloon keeper, a pernicious pool hall, a doubtful livery 
barn—these constituted the rendezvous for the boys. Such was 
the situation three years ago This church set itself to the task 


ot ministering to the needs of the young people by providing whole 


some recreation and amusement for the culture of body and mind, 


as well as spirit. Why should there not be a church where the 
children and young folks could play as well as pray’? The vision 
was followed by action roday the institution stands on a corner 


of the main street of the little village, and from the standpoint 


hitectural beauty and utility, is a model. Its general exterior 


of ar 

design is Romanesque, the interior being an adaptation of the Roman- 

esque in the early Norman Gothie of the Twelfth Century with 
] 


ceiling and hammer beam trusses of the auditorium of the same 


treatment In the basement are the primary rooms, a recreation 


room 21x25 feet, two bowling alleys, a gymnasium 29x48 feet with 
13 foot ceiling, shower baths and dressing rooms. On the main 
floor and north front is the library room, 27x42 feet, thoroughly 
modern in equipment and finish, and entirely disconnected with 
the other rooms of the building. The library is strictly public and 
undenominational, being controlled by an independent board of 


Five prominent citizens of the town provided the en- 


directors i 


dowment fund. The auditorium is one of the finest to be seen any 
where, having a seating capacity, including gallery, of approxi 
mately 400. On the third floor are kitchen, dining, and lecture 
rooms The various rooms afford excellent facilities for class work 
n the Sunday-school. The building has steam heat and electric 
lighting throughout. 


A Japanese Failure in Christian Union 
Doctor Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of fair Harvard, in 
his Unitarian Festival address in Boston the other day, gave vent 


to his observation of an attempt in Japan to unite Christians on 


the basis of a creed The Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston 
of May 29, reports him as saying 

I saw a similar condition of things in Japan There a body of 
Japanese Christians endeavor to organize a Japanese Christian 


church. They adopted a creed, the ereed which is generally regarded 
as most comprehensive the Apostles’ Creed. But they called in 
some missionaries to advise them about this action, and the mis 
sionaries told them that the Apostles’ Creed would not do,—it was 
good as far as it went, but it did not contain essential doctrines of 
the Christian church; whereupon the Japanese Christians abandoned 
their effort. They declined to put into their creed several specified 
doctrines of the historical Evangelical Protestant denominations and 
gave up their movement rather than do so 

Crue, Doctor Eliot is speaking from an avowedly Unitarian point 


of view, but two facts remain first, the Japanese brethren failed 
to. vet together in a Christian Union enterprise second, the stum 
bling blo« was a proposed creed. Doctor Eliot glories in the failure, 
from his standpoint. We too may glory in it from ours with equal 


propriety. Perhaps, the Japanese Christians have well learned thei 
bitter lesson that a creed is a mighty poor instrument to make use 
0 n any Christian Union enterprise. Creeds have always divided 
men in the past. Why should thev divide them now Creeds have 
failed in Europe and America. Why should one succeed in Japan? 
Christian Union will never in this world be bronght about on the 
basis of a creed. Has Doctor Eliot forgotten the Chicago Quadrilat 
eral of 1888 Union will come by way of the Cross, not by way of 
a Creed. Creeds only too readily invite intolerance, and intolerance 
at its very best is far from being a Christian virtue, 

lhe Japanese Christians need not become too distressed over their 
conspicuous failure American Christians have been trying their 
hands for some 300 years A recent attempt was tried by none 
other than the Hustrious Doctor Eliot himself, when about two years 


ago he proposed a “New Religion” as the basis of the union of all 


Christendom. By the way, what has become of Doctor Eliot’s “New 
Religion?” Don’t see anything about it nowadays in the_news- 
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papers that once thought the millennium was at hand with Doctor 
Eliot’s proposal. Fact of the business is, that Doctor Eliot did not 
succeed with his den&tured “New Religion” any more than have the 
Japanese succeeded with their creedal instrument. We would like tg 
see what some Japanese scholar, corresponding to Doctor Eliot's 
position in this country, might have to say about Doctor Eliot's 
own well-advertised effort to get American Christians together some 


two years ago! 


Quakerism in America 


The Christian Intelligencer (Reformed Church, New York City) of 
June 7th, gives the following interesting paragraph on present 
day Quakerism: 

The most conspicuous feature of American Quakerism of the mo 
ment is the leadership of young men and women. This leadership 
started some years ago in England, and was greatly advanced 
in America last year by the visit of a group of English Friends, 
The movement in England centers at Woodbrooke, where summer 
schools and summer conferences have been established. To Wood- 
brooke not a few young Quakers of this country have gone, and 
returning home, reported to other Friends the new life and plans. 
Into the Young Friends’ Association have gone both liberal! and 
orthodox Quakers. This association is not concerning itself much 
about union of the two great branches of American Quakerism, but 
is rather taking up educational and social reform. Some criticism is 
heard from older members of meetings, especially in the orthodox 
branch. Disregarded as it is by the association’s members, the 
claim is made by young Quakers that they form today the most 
hopeful element in American Quakerism, and the surest promise 
that Friends are not to go out of existence as a religious body. 
Last summer there started at Hampton Falls, on the New England 
coast, a Friends’ Summer School. It has now been given “Elmfield,” 
which was the later home of Whittier, and where the Quaker poet 
died. It has been named the Whittier Fellowship Guest House. 
More than one hundred young Friends visited Hampton Falls and 
Hampton Beach last season, and more will go there this summer. 
Studies in Quakerism in England and America, in the services which 
Friends have rendered to religion, to peace, to the anti-slavery cause, 
are held, and there are springing up as one result other Quaker sum- 


mer schools and conferences. All are advancing the interest 
young people and giving Quakerism new life and usefulness. 


United Brethren for Church Union 


The General Conference of the United Brethren Chuch met at 
Decatur, Ill., and voted to combine forces with the Methodist 
Protestant Church. The two churches together will total 500,000 
members. For two years past a joint committee has been at work, 
drafting a syllabus of union, including both a creed and the out- 
lines of a form of government. The joint committee’s report was 
submitted to the quadrennial General Conference of the United 
Brethren. Delegates from the Methodist Protestant Church were 
given the Christian courtesy of the floor, and spoke favorably upon 
the report. Bishop W. M. Bell, of California, responded for the 
United Brethren, making an impassionate plea to his brethren not 
to neglect this strategic opportunity. 

The vote was finally taken. Not a single voice, it is said, was 
raised against the General Conference resolution which “commits 
itself unreservedly to the proposed policy of union with the 
Methodist Protestant Church.” Those who did oppose were willing 
to defer their contest with the unionists until the voting in an- 
nual conference and local congregations. The question, it is pro- 
vided, must first be submitted to the annual conferences. If three- 
fourths of these approve, it must be then submitted to a popular 
vote of the entire membership. If three-fourths of the people ap 
prove, then the bishops are to convene the General Conference for 


final ratification. 


Congregationalists Rejoicing 


The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society 46 
just closed a very profitable year of business, both at Boston and at 
Chicago. The annual business amounted to $551,636.45 and net 
profit to $26,963.55. Out of this net profit, the board of directors 
appropriated $18,757.33 in cash to the benevolent work of the s80- 
ciety. 

The Congregationalist (Boston) of June 5, makes the important 
announcement that Jacob J. Arakelyan has given to the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing Society the well-known \rakel 
yan Press, valued at about $100,000, which has produced much of the 
Pilgrim Press literature. The Society has agreed to pay the donor 
an annuity for fifteen years. For years the benefactor cherished 
the design of bequeathing his well-known presses to the Society 4 
his death, but he resolved, as he remarked, to become his ow? 
executor. The Congregationalist can rejoice that it is one of the 
very few religious weeklies that can be said to be printed on it? 


own presses. 
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Jacob J. Arakelyan was born under the shadow of Mt, Ararat 


in Asiatic Turkey. He emigrated to America in 1867. He started 
with the Riverside Press and rose from position to position, until 
in 1883 he started a printing plant of his own. He is an enthu- 
siasti Congregationalist. 


American Bible Society’s Annual Report 


Probably the greatest agency in the world for the distribution 
of the Bible is the American Bible Society. Its report, Just out, 
for 1913, shows conclusively that the Bible still is the most popular 
book in all the world. 

The total issues at home and abroad amount to 4,049,610 volumes. 
These consist of 399.734 Bibles. 713.891 New Testaments, and 
2.935.985 portions. Once more we report an advance over the issues 
of any year in the Society’s history. When we realize that this is 
more than twice the issues of five years ago, and that for twenty- 
five years preceding that the annual issues averaged 1,500,000, this 
very noticeable advance becomes significant, and is a tribute in 
itself to the living power of the Scriptures. Of the total issues, 
2.107.859 volumes were issued from the Bible House in New York, 
which is an advance over the issues of last year from the Bible 
House of 270.503 volumes; and 1,941,751 volumes were issued by 
the Society’s agents abroad, being printed on mission and other 
presses in Turkey, Syria, Siam and Japan. The total issues of 
the Society in the ninety-seven years amount to 98,268,175 volumes. 


’ 


Dr. Patton’s Son a Roman Catholic 


On top of the news of the retirement of Doctor Francis L. Pat 
ton, former president of Princeton, and latterly dean of its theo- 
logical seminary, comes the announcement that his son, Paul Pat 
ton, has embraced the Roman Catholic faith. There is something 
almost freakish about a radical change of conviction like this. 


Paul Patton is an engineer on English government work in Ber- 
muda, and it was there he became a Romanist. That is one side 
of the picture. Here is another side. The University Place Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. has among its members not Iess 
than 130 former Roman Catholics, while the First Presbyterian 
Church. of Newark, N. J., enumerates 150 former Roman Catholics. 
It is a notable fact, also, that in the past few years, not less than 
seven Paulist fathers have entered the communion of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. No doubt, many go to Rome; and, likewise, no 


doubt, many come from Rome. 


Religious Notes 


The General Board of Education of the Kingdom of Spain by a 
vote of 30 to 20 adopted a resolution, which excepted from the duty 
of receiving religious instruction according to the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic church, children whose parents profess another 
religion, and also children, whose fathers, though Roman Catholics, 
express the desire that their children shall not receive official 
teaching in this subject, but undertake themselves in this case to 
give suitable religious instruction. How is that for Catholic Spain! 

The London Times reproduced in facsimile last month, the page 
of the Freer MS., known as the Washington MS., in which occurs a 
supposed new saying of Christ. A translation was given the day 
before. This shows the world-wide interest in the Detroit art 
collector's discovery. 

Church struetures on Manhattan Island, N. Y., to cost $4,500,000 
are now in the process of erection. Of this sum $3,400,000 are for 
Protestant worship and work and not a dollar of it is represented 
by mortgages. Of the Roman Catholic part, only $100,000 represents 
lebtedness 


Deacon J. Henry Baker, a lawyer of Baltimore, Md., is giving 
Baltimore some rigorous administration as president of the Board of 


Liquor License Commissioners. He has closed up 163 saloons, re- 
duced the revenue by $100,000, but the churches are behind him. 
The Ohio State Board of Health has issued an order prohibiting, 
among other things, the public communion cup during celebrations 
of the Lord’s Supper. Watch the Episcopalians 

Eighty-nine Protestant Episcopal bishops will preach in New 
York City churches or chapels during the General Convention next 
Uetober. Bishop Greer made the appointments. 

The quadrennial General Conference of the Church of the United 
Brethren elected Doctor W. R. Funk as publishing agent for the 
fifth term of four years. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn., announced at 
ts commencement, the completion of a $750,000 endowment fund 
President Mackenzie. 

President Henry Churchill King is being boosted for the next 
Moderator of the National Council of Congregational Churches, 
Which 


raised by 


meets in Kansas City. 


The United Presbyterian and Associate Reformed Churches are 
eyeing each other: object, ecclesiastical matrimony. 
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From Near and Far 





The new woman suffrage bill, which has passed both houses in 
Illinois and is awaiting Governor Dunne’s endorsement, was 
introduced early in the session by Senator Magill and passed the 
senate more than a month ago. It gives women who are citizens, 
twenty-one years old, and have resided in the state one year, in the 
county ninety days and in the election precinct thirty days, the 
right to vote for all offices created by statute since the constitution 
of 1870 was adopted. A constitutional amendment will be necessary 
before women can be given the right to vote for state officers, mem 
bers of the legislature and county officers. 


John Timothy Stone, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, and recently appointed moderator for the Presbyterians, 
sailed from New York a week ago. 
New York he announced the new committee of the Presbyterian gen- 


3efore boarding the vessel in 


eral assembly, on closer relations with the Union Theological semi- 
nary. The committee is composed of Rev. Mark A. Matthews oi 
Seattle, chairman; Rev. Edgar W. Work of New York, Rev. George 
Alexander of New York, Rey, William C, Robinson of Philadelphia, 
George V. Massey, Germantown, Pa., R. Taggart of New York and 
Frank J. Loesch of Chicago. 


The committee of fifteen, in Chicago, in a new crusade against 
disreputable houses and hotels which cater to immoral women and 
their patrons, has compiled a list of 150 such places, said to be doing 
business openly in Chicago. Full reports on sixty-two of the cases 
have been sent to Mayor Harrison, Chief of Police WeWeeney and 
Dr. G. B. Young, commissioner of health. Attorneys have assured 
Clifford W. Barnes, president of the committee, that the evidence in 
all the cases is sufficient to bring about convictions of the pro- 
prietors of the places. 


The figures on teachers’ salaries recently compiled by the division 
of education of the Russell Sage Foundation show that thousands of 
rural teachers throughout the Southern States receive less than $150 
a year. Taking the country as a whole, the average annual wage 
of carpenters is declared to be $802, of coal miners $600, of factory 
workers, $550, of common laborers, $513, and of teachers, $485. 
One Southern state rents its convicts to contractors at a little more 
than $400 a year and pays its public school teachers slightly over 
$300. 


Peginning July 1 parcels may be sent C, UO. D. through the United 
States mails. This will be effected through the use of the parcel 
post. Notice of the new plan was made known yesterday. A dis- 
tinctive tag will be attached to each C. O. D. package. The form 
used consist of three parts the first to be detached and handed toa 
the sender, the second to be kept on file in the mailing office and 
the third to be attached to the parcel. 


During the year 1912 the United States government spent nearly 
$20,000,000 for “its health departments, bureaus and all other health 
activities in its various branches.” ‘This estimate includes the pub- 
lic health service, the medical and hospital work of the War and 
Navy departments, the Department of Agriculture, and the Panama 
Canal sanitary service as well as the work of many minor bureaus. 


A new woman suffrage bill, providing for a referendum in 1916, 
has been introduced in the Wisconsin legislature by the senate 
judiciary committee. It meets objections of Governor MeGovern in 
his message vetoing the Glenn Bill, which proposed a referendum in 
1914. The governor contended it was impractical to submit the 
question so soon after a decisive rejection at the polls. 


The “Rural Organization service,” a new branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which includes the new “office of markets” 
as one of its principal activities, is now at work. Dr. Thomas N. 
Carver, professor of political economy at Harvard University since 


1902, has been appointed as head of this service. 


The first woman judge of delinquent girls sits on the bench of the 
Chicago Juvenile Court, as the assistant of Judge Pinckney. She 
is Miss Mary M. Bartelme, who for the past eighteen years has been 
“the public guardian of Cook County,” official mother to hundreds 
of children. 


As a result of a test of the “open window school” recently con 
cluded in Philadelphia, in which it was shown that children were 
healthier in the low temperature rooms, both Chicago and Phila- 
delphia have decided to increase the number of fresh-air schools. 


The fourth centenary of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean by 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa is to be celebrated in Madrid this year. The 
Spanish government will celebrate by organizing a congress of 
Spanish-American history and geography. 
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Public Disorder and Higher Education 


Baccalaureate Address by President Charles F. Thwing, LL. D. 


Text: Matthew 24:6. “And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars.” 


It is an insurging world Man seems to be rebellious against 
his institutions. rhe longer existing and more natural are these 
forces, agencies, and conditions, the more rebellious does he seem 
to lx After many years of armed civil peace our nearest foreign 
neighbor of the South is in sedition Over-seas, in the twelve 
months since we gathered in this place, England has passed through 


two crises which have demoralized industry, strained the English 
Constitution, brought havoc to the regular and recognized methods 
of life, flung millions into anxiety, and brought death to hundreds 
of lives In this time the ancient power of Persia has been in 
the travail of revolution, the Italian Government has sought with 
menace and bloodshed to regain a long lost hold on North Africa, 
and certain parts and classes of the European and Asiatic Em 


pire of the Czar have been saved from revolution by the crushing 
hand of military despotism India, at peace for a time, knows 
that any day there may break forth the flames of unrest and of 
anarchy. bove all, China has within these last months expelled 


its rulers, and in the midst of provincial revolution established a 
republic for which every American has best wishes. ‘Today, in 


our country, the hate of partizan passion within party and the 


hate of partizan pa n without and against party inflames the 
mind and heart of every citizen. More than one half of the 
world is in rebellion The world is an insurging world Th 
imsu ng is po tical 


An Age of Dynamics. 


insurging is also social The Victorian age has, like a late 


staying guest, finally passed out. The era of good feeling has 
vanished Che social quietness, the mediocre respectability, the 


timid decorousness, the | Vhich was comparative because it Was 
, 


not superlativ the era of ideals. but of ideals so low that they 
did not create despair in trying to attain unto them, nor so high 
that they quickened great enthusiasm in the probability of reach- 


ing them, have all gone, both in England and America We have 


passed from an age of statics into the age of dynamics. We have 


come into the age of foree, forces and foreefulness. We have en 
tered from conditions into movements. The age of individualism 
becoming aggressiveness of aggressiveness becoming unrest; of 


nrest becoming social and industrial reformation; of reformation 
becoming social and industrial revolution; of revolution tending 
toward anarchy, seems at last to have come upon us. 

Chis state is industrial, moreover, as well as social and political. 

Che industrial unrest in the United States and in Western 
Euroy is more than evident. Most great producers or distributors 
of goods, of steel, iron, coal, cotton, and woolen fabrics; most 
carrying systems, steam, electric and water, involving scores of 
trades and hundreds of thousands, even millions of workmen, are 
n constant jeopardy of positive interruption, or of annihilation. 
4 twenty-four hour notice given by the Directors of Trades 
Unions and Labor Federations may stop thousands of trades, 
interrupt the recognized channels of communication, throw so 
ciety into chaos and may bring certain countries like England 
with twelve days of rations ahead, to the actual borders ot 
starvation. The industrial world is so builded together and tied 
up, part by and to part, that disorder in any one part produces, 
or tends to produce, disorder in eVery part. This unity belongs 
not only to industrial processes, but also to the industrial work- 


mer Workmen are banded together in ascending scales of 
comprelhensiveness. The dock laborers have their union. The 
railroad employees have theirs. joth may be members of a 


Federation of Carriers, and the Federation of Carriers may be 
members of some higher unit. Not only are these unions national 


but also they are international They cover the world. 


Industrial Unrest. 


This industrial unrest is indeed no new thing. But it is to be 
said that it tends to increase in intensity. Working men are be- 
coming conscious of their power when they are joined together. 
They have entered politics and the Labor Party is a_ recog- 
nized political and civil body. Both in the United States and in 
England, the Labor Party becomes a distinct force in the great 
parties Without its help, the Liberal Party in England would be 
unable to maintain itself in power. In America, the decision of 
the Labor Party to work with or against the Republican or the 
Democratic organization, would determine an election. sut be it 
said, that not a few leaders of the working men have come to 
the conclusion that they can more effectively, as well as more 
speedily, get what they want to get, by Revolution than by 


Legislation 


Industrial war is, therefore, the declared resulting process, 
War is war, whether the warfare be rifles, or a strike, and picket- 
ing is picketing, whether it be along the Rhine, or about the docks 
of the Hudson or of the Thames; and in neither case can such 
picketing be described as peaceful. 

It must, I think, be usually granted that the history of 
arbitration methods, conciliation boards, and other agencies for 
avoiding or adjusting strikes and lockouts, has for the past twen- 
ty-five years been rather a sorry record. Agreements, hard to ar- 
rive at, have been easily broken. Understandings become speed- 
ily misunderstandings. 
and suspicions eventuate readily in quarrels. The result is, that 
the employer of large numbers of workmen, and the great bodies 
of workmen themselves, are constantiy, when not engaged in de- 
clared war, in a condition of armed itrality. The white flag of 
truce flies no small share of the i » but it is easily and 
frequently displaced by the red flag. Lut be it said: the white 
flag stands for only a truce, and the red tlag does stand for ae- 
tive and alert campaigning. 

Che industrial unrest is both the cause and result of socialism. 


Misunderstandings produce suspicions, 


Gladstone said, near the close of his unique career, that socialism 
formed the next question for humanity to take up. Towards the 
close of his also long life, John Stuart Mill made a similar in- 
timation: “Socialism has for better or for worse come to per- 
vade society in both Europe and the United States more gener- 
ally and more deeply than is commonly believed.” 

Go to Oxford, or to Cambridge, and one finds socialism moving 
in the atmosphere, filling the hearts of many disciples, and of as 
many apostles. In scores of American colleges, little bands of 
these socialist workers and speakers are found. In_ theological 
seminaries, both among students and teachers, are enrolled ad- 
herents and expounders. I am not now declaring against the 
thing itself, or against this propagandism. I am_ simply in- 
terpreting such a condition as existing among college men and 
intimating that it is profoundly significant. For the belief of the 
abler and more serious college men of one age will become the 
belief of the people cf the next generation, and the practice of the 
generation still following. 

As I have said, this unrest is both industrial, social and _politi- 
cal. But the movement has gone far beyond the legislative pro- 
cess in its radicalism. It seems to bear recollections of the Reign 
of Terror, and of the Commune. The French Revolution helped te 
give Europe (excepting England, which got its liberty in the 
peaceful Revolution of 1688) liberty and nationality. The pres- 
ent movement is not concerned with either party or nationality. 
Its ery is “A Living Wage.” Its demand is for “Meat.” (It hae 
bread.) Its will is for “Opportunity.” It wants the “Open 
Door.” 

Class Enmity. 

A comprehensive remark to be made about these movements 
more or less allied, and about the people who constitute these 
movements, themselves more or less diversified, is that these 
masses, on the one side, workmen, employees, and on the other 
side, the classes, capitalists, or employers, are exceedingly an- 
tagonistic to each other. They regard themselves, or at least are 
inclined to regard themselves, as enemies. The workmen often, 
too often, hate the employer, and the employer often, too often, 
is indifferent to the workmen. Advantages gained by one, are re- 
garded as a loss to the other; disadvantages suffered by one, are 
interpreted as advantages gained by the other. The workmes 
think of their employers as tyrants, and believe that the employ- 
ers look on them as machines to be run at the highest efficiency, 
and, when worn out, to be flung on the human scrap-pile. The 
employers regard, or give some reason for believing that they re 
gard, the workmen as men who are chiefly interested in doing 
the least work for the most money, who are willing to break 
their promises, careless of their employer's rights, regardless of 
their own duties, without conscientiousness or zeal. Such am 
tagonisms are not universal, but such antagonisms are alto- 
gether too general. This condition, inexpressibly sad, has ariset 
in part at least from the remoteness of the employer and the 
employee. The growth of all industrial undertakings, to e™ 
brace thousands or tens of thousands of workmen, makes it Im 
possible for the individual employer to know the individual work- 
man. The workman comes to be known as a number, and ceases 
to be a personality. Humanity is thus submerged on both sides 
and with this submersion spring up dislikes, recriminations, ¢2 
mities of all sorts. 

[ suppose it must also be confessed that the leadership of 
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these movements is inadequate. It is a leadership intense and 
narrow. It is inclined to see one side only. That justice lies 
with the workmen and injustice with the employer and capitalist 
is too often the presumption that lies behind all reflection, and 
that forms the basis of executive procedure. The duty owed the 
people, the general interests of the community, have a small 
part in deliberation or decision. That the employer is complete- 
ly free from guilt is never for one instant to be intimated. Many 
years ago the reported remark from the head of a great railway 
system that “Let the public be damned” became a_ noisome 
stench in the publie nostrils. 

It is true that there are exceptions to the narrowness of the 
leadership under which workmen meve. John Mitchell is an 
exception; but the dislike for one of his large type helps to 
prove the proposition as it refers to America. John Burns is also 
an exception, but the dislike of many workingmen for John 
urns helps to prove the chief proposition. 

Now, in this condition, sketched so imperfectly in broad lines, 
“What can the colleges and the universities do to make things 
better?” The question is significant. For the higher education 
does not desire to nurse a fugitive and cloistered virtue. It de- 
sires to serve—as it ought to serve—the highest, broadest, deep- 
est, and most enduring interests of man. 

The higher education can help its students to look at facts as 
they are, and to weigh the evidence which these facts present. 
Of course, the colleges have always been seeking to achieve this 
result. The colleges have always been trying to teach the signi- 
feant fact that two and two make four. A significant fact, in- 
deed, for always there are some in the community who are try- 
ing to squeeze two and two into three, and an equal number who 
are trying to enlarge them into five. In the training of this 
power of looking at facts as they are, and in weighing evidence, 
lies the worth of education. gut the college has a special duty 
laid vpon itself of transmuting this general obligation into a 
duty specific and particular. For to the great social and in- 
dustrial facts one is specially liable to be blind. The facts are 
not like the reforms of the Gracchi—remote. They are immediate. 
So close are they that it is difficult to see them as they are, to 
interpret their relations, to point out their significance, or to 
lay down a course of conduct based upon their meanings. But 
they are pregnant with new births for men. Their nearness 
generates passion. Truth’s white light has a small chance for 
shining. For better or worse, for destruction, or for construction 
in this difficult environment, they must be interpreted. Such 
interpretation, the college can inspire its men to seek to make. 
It should help men to see these phenomena sanely and steadily, 
and to see them whole. 

The Human Sciences. 

The college, further, may give greater place to what I call 

hy 


the human sciences. These sciences include history, economics, 
government, and sociology. The increase in the emphasis laid on 
these subjects has, in a score of years, been vast. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the increase. It is not for me to depreciate 
the worth of the natural sciences, either as intellectual dis- 
ciplines or as revelations of the wonders of the creative process. 
Let the natural sciences have their full and adequate place. But 
I do believe the social and industrial conditions demand that 
college graduates shall go forth with some understanding of the 
complexity and seriousness of these conditions. For under these 
conditions, the people are misled. Political and civil harm re- 
sults. The disease spreads. The patient grows worse. Where 
can help be found? I know too well the imperfections and weak- 
nesses of the colleges. But if help is coming, it must come in 
accordance with the great human laws which are as real as, 
though harder to understand, than the great laws of nature. 
These laws, these principles, of social, political, civil, and in- 
dustrial well-being are studied, considered, related to each other 
in the colleges and universities. The men who have been stu- 
dents of these laws and principles are above all others best 
qualified to apply these laws to the body politic and social. Hu- 
manity goes on repeating its experiments which have failed. Its 
memory is short. The colleges stand for accumulated thought. 
They represent and present the history of human experimen- 
tation. The colleges should save men, at least somewhat, from 
repeating their great social errors and mistakes. The result of 
all the help the colleges can give will be poor enough, but these 
results are the most precious and effective which humanity in 
its present stage of cultivation can attain unto. 

jut there is a further method which the colleges may use in 
overcoming the anarchistic tendencies of the social and industrial 
movement. This method consists in the establishment of de- 
partments of the human sciences for the special advantage of 
men of mature years who are especially interested in these sub- 
jects and who have not been able, by reason of their limitations, 
to give themselves a proper education. This suggestion is by 
nO means new. It bears memories of movements which have a 
somewhat prolonged history. The workingmen’s colleges of fifty 
years ago, in which the great Maurice and the versatile Kingsley 
Were founders and sponsors and supporters, embody the same 
great idea. Today no better exponent of the movement is found 
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than is incarnated in Ruskin College at Oxford. The difficulties in 
laying such a foundation are neither few in number nor slight. 
The ordinary members of a college faculty are seldom able to 
undertake such a task. Their duties are altogether too heavy 
for any such permanent additional service. For a brief time 
they may take such work upon themselves, but not as a lasting 
service. A special staff, therefore, is to be organized; and suen 
a staff, competent in mind and conscience, is hard to secure. 
Furthermore, many men desiring to become students are found 
to lack a proper general education. They have not the intel- 
lectual qualifications to take up special social studies, than 
which no subjects are more complex. Their eagerness and enthu- 
siasm go a certain way—with some men, a long way—in over- 
coming the lack of trained mental power; but enthusiasm can- 
not be accepted as a substitute for a trained intellect. 


An Opportunity to Advance Social Peace. 

I am also inclined to believe that the regular college officers 
may make a most effective use of their own wisdom and coun- 
sels in securing the great end of social and industrial peace. It 
is a perilous thing for a professor or president to give specific ad- 
vice to a new student regarding the choice of a calling. Principles 
he may lay down. Their application should be committed to the 
man who must bear the responsibilities of the choice. But offi- 
cers should feel free to intimate, and perhaps do more than in- 
timate, the opportunities open in social service as a vocation, or 
open even as an avocation. I have known the head of an institu- 
tion of five hundred students to make plain suggestions to hun- 
dreds in. respect to a life’s calling. Jewett, of Balliol, was a 
supreme master in such guidance. It is at this point that the col- 
lege may render especially effective service. I have referred to 
the lack of wise leadership in the great social movements. Can- 
not the colleges do more in securing such leadership? Cannot 
the college train men up into such intellectual power and with 
such human sympathies that its graduates shall feel the impulse 
to enter into such communities and be able to merit such leader- 
ship? Many men in college are, as I have said, more or less 
cialistic. If they, entering life and taking part either formally 
or informally in these tremendous affairs, can keep their judg- 
ment large and clear, they should in time be able to give great 
help in offering right direction to these movements unto the 





happiest results. 

In quite a different field, and one more or less non-academic, it 
is possible for the colleges to put forth efforts. I have referred, 
as a sad feature in the social and industrial condition, to the 
antagonism of the masses and the classes. Can the colleges do 
aught to mitigate such reciprocal enmities? Of course, college 
men, mingling and meeting together and going out into their 
diverse callings and relationships, are better prepared through 
common knowledge and acquaintance to promote comraderie. But 
I also believe that a simple and genuine religious basis and at- 
mosphere would aid in dispelling antagonisms. Is there any such 
basis on which more men, college and non-college, could succeed 
in standing? I know of one, and of only one. That is Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. In this Great Discourse, that part which 
forms the most fitting basis is known as “The Beatitudes.” One 
need not be a Roman Catholic as such, or a Protestant as such; 
one need not subscribe to the occidental interpretations of 
Christ’s character or words, interpretations which the orientals 
say are wrong or false. But if men would agree to accept of the 
words of the Sermon on the Mount in respect to the Supreme 
Peing, in respect to altruistic and selfward duties, there would be 
formed a deep, as well as a broad foundation for men helping 
each other. I wish to appeal for a place for the Ten Beatitudes. 
I would write them into a Creed:—‘“I believe in humility of 
spirit and humbleness of life; in the comfort of those who mourn; 
in the blessedness of those hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness; in mercy; in the vision of God belonging to the pure in 
heart, and in the peacemakers as the children of God; and I also 
believe in the willingness of enduring persecution for righteous- 
ness’ sake, and in the blessed assurance that those who endure 
shall have great reward.” 

A Revival Needed. 

It may not be further out of place for one to say that there is 
a need today of a revival of the humanity of humanity. One can 
say this without running the risk of being judged as a follower 
of Comte. There has been a revival in the study of, and of love 
for, nature. From being an unknown enemy of the ancients, na- 
ture has become through the stages of poetic interpretation, of 
aesthetic appreciation. and of scientific research, a known and 
creat friend. A similar transformation and elevation is surely 
taking place in the study of humanity. The movement for ar- 
bitration and for peace among nations is a token of what has 
been achieved and is a promise of what is to be secured. The 
present may be a near tide in the process. The sense of the 
value of the individual human life seems to be just now suffering 
an eclipse, but it is a temporary one. The value of men as men, 
the worth of humanity as humanity, the significance of the hu- 
man, is ever to be emphasized. Man is neither a thing nor a 
brute. He is a man and because he is a man he is like unto God. 
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On to Toronto 


A Preview of the International Convention 
By Reuben Butchart 


Fron many standpoints the selection of Toronto, ¢ anada, as 
the ne 


fortunats one. The tide of 


meeting place of the International Convention, was a 
American tourist travel already set 
ting that way, indicates the scenic value of the route and the in- 
terest which surrounds the second city of Canada. Every summer 
lroronto becomes the Mecea of many thousands of sight-seers from 
all parts of the continent They come for Toronto’s sake, to enjoy 
the view of the biggest nearby American city with a style all its 
own; they come also because Toronto is on the route to the great 
Canadian playgrounds of the north, to Muskoka, Temagami, and 
the thousands of square miles of territory yielding natural scenery 


and sport, betw.en the waters of the Ottawa river on the east, to 


the Georgiia y on the west 

Toronto i+ asily the most commanding city on the great lakes. 
It is dist: from Buffalo by rail 117 miles, and this by a 
circuitous ute around the western end of Lake Ontario. It 
is due norta Niagara Falls 48 miles, all of which may be tra 
versed over a r and lake route of great scenic interest on a line 
of palatial steamers, which make six round trips daily. From 
Toronto there may e made excursions to any of the numerous 


summer resorts on Lake Ontario, the Muskoka and Kawartha 
lakes, or down the St. Lawrence river by way of the celebrated 
Lachine rapids to Montreal, Quebee and the Saguenay. Her citi 
beautiful and com- 
modious steamers to Niagara Falls, St. Catherines, Hamilton, King 
ston, Oleott, N. Y., and Rochester, N. Y., and other points 


fore, in a word, the attractions of Toronto in its physical setting 


fens enjoy the privilege of lake travel by 
There 


cannot be exaggerated 

roronto is a metropolis. It does not owe to its size or any local 
advantage, euch as a big industry, the importance which it enjoys. 
In the first place it is the capital of the greatest province of the 
Dom inion—Ontario It is therefore at the center of the legis- 
lative, judicial and edu 


It is the second commercial city of Canada, Montreal only being 


itional life of a large section of Canada. 


greater possibly because of its being a seaport, The trade of 


Toronto is growing by leaps and bounds. In 1912 its bank clearings 


were $2,170,230.376; its building permits were $25,369,478; its 


customs import values were $120,000,000, and its annual civic tax 
assessment will be in the neighborhood of $7,121,371. 

Toronto is served by three great Canadian railway lines, the 
Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Northern. one 
of them being the first really transcontinental line and the others 
potentially so. A street railway serves its citizens locally with 
little to be desired. Civie traction lines have also been constructed 
and electric rural lines radiate northward, eastward and westward. 
The paving of Toronto is in the main asphalt, its lighting is by 
unique and beautiful electric system of low-set lamps placed at 
short intervals over both sides of its 412 miles of streets. The 
current for street railway and lighting, also for the homes of its 
citizens and factory power, is generated at Niagara and trans- 
mitted by the cables of a government electric commission, which 
incidentally serves nearly the whole of western Ontario and bids 
fair to give Ontario a manufacturing franchise of great vatue. 
The lighting of Toronto is a point of civie pride. 

Of course “seeing Toronto” is a feature never omitted by Ameri- 
can tourists wherever bound. The splendid street railway will 
take the knowing visitor anywhere; the numerous electric coaches 
serve the stranger. The line of travel includes first the “down- 
town” section with its views of the great through streets, Yonge, 
Here are to be found the big wholesale and 
Walker 
House, Queen’s and others—the magnificent City Hall, costing 
about $2,500,000, Massey Hall, where the convention meets—the 
beautiful old churches, St. James’ Cathedral, St. Michael’s Cathe- 
dral, Metropolitan, (Methodist), Osgoode Hall, (the law courts) and 
the St. Lawrence Market. 

The real residential section of Toronto begins about one and one- 
fourth miles north of the Bay, at College Street, a great thorough- 
fare. Centrally and above College is the great show place of 
Toronto—the Queen’s Park which, besides being the home of many 
fine old trees, is adorned by the great architectural beauties of the 
University of Toronto which comprises many magnificent build- 


and Queen and King. 
retail houses, the hotels -King Edward, Prince George 


ings. It is also the home of the Parliament buildings of the prov- 
ince, a massive series of brown stone in Moorish style of architec- 

















University of Toronto. 
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ture and costing approximately $3,000,000. Nearby is the immense 
new complex of buildings of the Toronto General Hospital, one of 
the most complete hospitals on the continent. There are many fine 
churches the tourist will see in a drive around, which will include 
also the more famous residential streets of Sherbourne, St. George, 
Farther up on the heights, stand the 


and the district of Rosedale. 
They are the show places, if 


veritable castles of the multi-rich. 
not the actual pride of the average citizen. 

But we must hurry on to the Convention. Toronto could not 
adequately be described in the entire space of The Century. 

Massey Music Hall is the gift of a wealthy citizen in order to 
equip the city with a modern and commodious meeting place. It 
is the Mecea of great artists, of conventions and meetings. This 
1,000 delegates to the great Pan-Presbyterian Congress 
met in session. The hall is beautifully decorated and seated, ac- 
ecommodating 3.500 so that all may see the speakers. It has com 
modious exhibition space, and accommodation of the comfort variety. 
Its managers will not permit the distribution of free advertising. 
A magnificent organ will be at the disposal of the Convention. 
Nearby is the great Methodist Cathedral (Metropolitan Church) ; 
; In both buildings there is ample ac- 
ecommodation for all conferences and overflow meetings. 

Toronto has many fine hotels, notably, the King Edward (Con- 
If you wish to 


June ove! 


also St. James Cathedral. 


vention Headquarters), Prince George and Queen’s. 
secure rates for either hotel or lodging in some home, write C. O. 
Reynard, 16 Harbord St., Toronto, Can. He has charge of enter- 
tainment. 

A unique feature of the next Convention will be the inauguration 
f the General Convention. The churches of the brotherhood are 


or 


asked to send representatives, one for every church and one for 
everv additional one hundred members after the first hundred. 
A splendid program is being prepared, arranged on similar lines to 
recent conventions. The Commission on Unity will occupy Thurs- 
dav night. Oct. 2nd, at which several distinguished men of other 
communions will speak. Mr. J. Campbell White is one of them. 

A strong local committee of management has been at work for 
Of this the very capable president is J. D. Higgins, 
16 Leader Lane); the secretary is Prof. H. F. Dawes, (600 Man- 

Promoting the Convention from the United States 
hands of A. M. Harvuot, of 1749 Brewster Avenue, 
As many as 5.000 it is expected, will attend, Toronto 


some WeeKSs. 


ning Avenue). 
side is in the 
Cincinnati, ©. 
having so many eXtra attractions to offer the visitor. The Canadian 
Committee will strive to have 1,000 brethren and sisters to meet 


the hosts from the United States. Come and meet them. 


A Dream of Fair Letters 
They Were Never Written, but They Ought to Be—Sometimes. 
By Rev. Ernest BourNner ALLEN, D. D. 

If a church letter told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, what would it say? If church clerks were com- 
pelled to tell the exact facts about members, instead of sending 
the formal letter which is usually sent out, how arduous would be 
their duties! 

I had a dream the other day in which I seemed to see a church 
letter we had just voted for Mrs——— (the name escapes me 
now). It read as follows: 

“To the Congregational Church at Holyland, greeting. 

“This will certify to you that Mrs. — has been a member 
of our church for ten years. During that time she has been seen 
several times each year at the church services. 

“We have also seen her at prayer meeting on not less than 
four occasions, Twice she baked a cake for a church social, and 
dice she made a pledge of ten cents per week for the running 
expenses. Upon this pledge she has made four payments, and the 
balance remaining is $2.45. 

“Mrs. — — has also assisted at several receptions and at 
one annual bazaar. She once wrote the pastor a letter comment- 
ing upon a sermon and criticising the church for asking its mem- 
bers to contribute. She has also for two years past sent small 
packages of old clothes for the missionary barrel. 

“We are very glad to have her take her letter, and hope the 
ministrations of the church in Holyland will satisfy her more 
fully than we have been able to do. Faithfully yours, 

“Simeon Steadfast, Clerk.” 

In my dream I also read another church letter which was 
granted to Mr. ——-——— (his name escapes me). This letter I 
saw very plainly. 

“To the church at Topnotch, greeting. 

“This will certify that Mr. ————— has been a member of our 
church twenty-three years. During that time he has attended 
irregularly ten years, and stayed away the rest of the time be- 
cause he was not elected church treasurer. He has been known 
to contribute to the church budget, but this is only in the mem- 
ory of our oldest members. ; 
“Mr. —__—— has frequently cheered the pastor by his criti- 
cisms of various sermons, reports of which he had seen in the 
daily press. He has also encouraged his wife to attend the 
Ladies’ Society on an afternoon when there was a free pure-food 
demonstration. He has been generous in calling the attention of 
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his friends to the faults of church-members and the universal 
hypocrisy of Christians. He asked for a letter from the church, 
thinking that it might give him a little prestige as a newcomer 
in the community where Topnotch church is located. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Simeon Steadfast, Clerk.” 

I wakened soon after this part of my dream, and found I had 
been suffering from a severe cramp in my arm, due to an un- 
comfortable position. 

When that was relieved, I fell into a doze again, and in that 
subconscious state I saw the letter our church had just sent to 
the church at Sunfield, introducing our good sister Fairwell. It 
opened in the usual formal way, and then went on: 

“You are fortunate in having Mrs. Fairwell come among you. 
Young and old will miss her here. She has been ‘full of good 
works,’ and is greatly beloved. 

“If every church had more like her, the Kingdom would come 
in that community more quickly. We love to hear her pray. 
Her works keep time to her profession. She has a kindly heart 
and a peaceful tongue. She knows how to lead a soul into the 
Kingdom of God. ‘Her children arise up, and call her blessed.’ 
She is one of the saints of God to those who sorrow or suffer, who 
are sick or discouraged. She is worth any fifty members we have, 
and we shall miss her sorely.” 

Then I woke up and wondered what my church letter would 
say. if it told the whole truth. 

When I recovered, I resolved to ask you how your letter would 
read. Write it out, and be honest. Then set to work to make 
it read as it ought to.—Christian “Endeavor World. 


Heard It Before 


Dr. J. M. Buckley, the well-known editor and divine, addressing 
a New York Sunday-school, related an incident that greatly inter- 
ested the children. He told of meeting a ragged, hungry-looking 
little girl in the street on a winter day, and when he questioned 
her she recited a pitiful tale of a sick mother and younger bro- 
thers and sisters without food. After giving her a silver dollar the 
good doctor followed at a safe distance to see what she would do 
with the money. 

“Now, children, what do you suppose was the first thing she 
Doctor Buckley. “Hands up.” 

Up went the hands, and one child after another ventured a guess, 
but none proved correct. Finally a little boy whose upraised hand 
alone remained was asked for his answer to the question. 

“A basket,” he sung out. 

“Correct,” said the doctor “there’s a boy who thinks. Now, son, 
come up here on the platform and tell us why you think it was 
a basket.” 

After considerable coaxing the boy reached the platform, but 
seemed unwilling to talk. “Go on,” urged the doctor, “I want these 
boys and girls to learn to think, too.” 

The boy still hesitated and Doctor Buckley took from his pocket 
a silver quarter. “I'll give you this,” he said, “if you'll tell us 
what makes you think the little girl bought a basket first.” 

“Be-be-cause,” stammered the youngster, at last moved by the 
sight of the money. “I was over in Hoboken last Sunday and 
heard you tell the story there.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Temperance Parade, Washington, D. C. 


On Sunday afternoon May 25, a great temperance procession and 
rally was held in Washington, D.C.,in which more than three. thou- 
sand Sunday-school children under eighteen years of age participated. 
The children formed a line six blocks long which was viewed by 
throngs of people along the sidewalks. They marched about eight 
blocks headed by an escort of mounted police who cleared the way 
and also added to the imposing appearance of the procession. The 
Commandant of the Marine Corps kindly sent all available drum- 
mers and buglers who furnished martial musie for the parade. The 
soy Scouts acted as honorary escort at the front and as guard at 
the rear. Two monster simultaneous meetings were held. Secretary 
Daniels was the chief speaker, it being his first appearance asa part 

We quote the fol- 
“Lrunkenness is the 


of a temperance demonstration in Washington. 
lowing pointed utterances from his address: 
crime which embraces every Other crime.” “We have lived to see 
that no one longer glories ‘in the attributes of a drunkard.” “The 
old doctrine that a young man must sow his wild oats is folly.” 
“Men who drink are not capable of holding public office.” This demon- 
stration originated with Mrs. D. P. Blaine, national lecturer and 
organizer of the W. C. T. U., who has had wide experience in 
arranging temperance demonstrations among the young people in 
It was held under.the auspices of the Sunday- 
school Association of the District of Columbia, the W. C. T. U. 
Milan, president of 
the Sunday-school Association, of the District of Columbia, and 
who is an officer in the International Sunday-school Association, 
and Mrs. Blaine are planning to have similar demonstrations in the 
cities and towns throughout the country. 
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Bishop Doane and His Dog 
Bishop William Crosswell Doane of Albany, N. Y., died May 17 
n Ne York City He was probably the most famous of Protest 





nt Episcopal bishops He was bishop, scholar, poet, all in one. He 
died at the ripe age of 81 His theology may be gauged to some 
de e from the I poem 

lam quite sure he thinks that I am God 

Ss he is God " om each one depends 

I lif and all things that his bounty sends 

My dear old cd most constant of all friends; 

Not lick ft mit t r far than | 

lo Hin ( l ow and vn s eve 

Deve n | liq | tk s fe n nod 

lle is more patient underneath the rod 

in | vhen God His wise corrections sends 

Ile dooks love it me deep as words e’e1 spake 

An om me never crumb nor sup will take 

but us tha . his most vocal tail 

\; on eon crashing noise wakes all | fear, 

| s content ne net if | am neat 

s that n tection will prevail 

So faith nit il, thankful, trustful, he 

Tells me it | to mv God should be 


Cheaper Postage Stamps 


Postage sta are to be cheaper, not to the consum but to the 
government. A new and simpler method has been devised by Ben- 
umin H. Stickney, 1 unical expert. He has invented a printing 
press which is to print stamps in a continuous rol] at the rate oi 
12.000 a minute 

Further than that the same press is apt to revolutionize printing 
rom engraved plates; it is regarded as bearing the same relation 


’ 


to the development of the science of plate printing as linotype ma- 


chines bore to type composition. The machine is perfected and is 
set up and operating in a secret room of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. It is expected to go into full commission early 
next month. 

rhis plate press eliminates twenty-three processes in the present 


method of printing postage stamps. The paper is fed automatically 


from the roll, inelosed in a safe-cylinder, to the 


press which prints 
the stam 
the back of the stamp printed roll, dries the gum, breaks the hard, 
glazed solid face of the gum, perforates and counts and either rolls 
up the strip of stamps or slits them into strips of a single stamp’s 
thickness for use in stamp selling machines. It also rolls them up 
or cuts into sheets which are 


of the 


automatically fastened into packages 
required number of sheets 

On an annual bill of half a million dollars for printing postage 
stamps the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is anticipating a sav 
ing of $275,000 rhis is a 57 per cent decrease. ‘The Bureau of 
has a mechanical genius who worked out 


Stickney, 


Printing and Engraving 


this idea, Benjamin R mechanical expert and designer 


unde Director Joseph E,. Ralph, is the man. 


Director Ralph dis- 
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covered that Mr. Stickney has a mechanical faculty highly developed, 
and proceeded to make use of it for the benefit of the government 
and more particularly of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. Stickney was a $1,100-a-year machinist in the bureau when 
Director Ralph took office. Appreciating the ability of the machip- 
ist Director Ralph offered Mr. Stickney promotion involving trans. 
fer to other work. Mr. Stickney declined the honor with thanks, 
declaring his thorough devotion to mechanics and his unwillingness 
to seek advancement in any other line. Mr, Stickney’s salary ig 
now $3,500 a year. 

rhe plate printing press of which Mr. Stickney is the inventor,, 
in its inception is not a new idea. ‘The patents are in his name, 
although the rights are in the government for which he devised it. 
lhe necessity for such a machine has been widely discussed; many 
minds have applied themselves to its problem, but Mr Stickney 


alone has made feasible what had almost been regarded as impossible, 








The range of topics discussed by the Congress of Mothers, re- 


cently in convention at Boston, covered almost everything pertain. 


¢ to child life and the home. ‘hese topics were presented by 


men and women who are recognized as national leaders in the 


nation-wide child welfare movement and the betterment of the 


American home. Speakers of note heard at the various sessions 

the Congress were: Bishop Lawrence, F. P. Dyer. Miss Julia 
Lathrop, chief of our new national Children’s Bureau: Prof. E. 
P. St. John, Mr. Joseph Lee, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Mrs. Henry Os- 


good Holland, Hon. Philander P. Claxton, Rev. B. S. Winchester, 
Ifenry F. Cope, Mr. David Snedden, Mrs. E. C. Ripley, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Prof. Colin Scott, Mrs. David O. Mears, Hon. Logan Waller 
Page and many others, 
Austria-Hungary, 
Norway, Peru, 


Italy, Great Britain, France, Bra- 
United States have 
accepted proposals made recently in a circular note to the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. Mr. Bryan will begin negotiations 


ren nations 


zil, Sweden, Russia and the 


for drafting formal conventions with these countries. The treaties 


will provide for an international commission to study all ques 
tions of controversy which cannot be settled by diplomacy, and 
the contracting governments agree not to begin hostilities or de- 
clare war until the report of the commission has After 


that the governments are at liberty to act as they see fit under 


been made. 


the circumstances. 


Two big machine shops at Hyde Park, Mass., of which Governor 
Foss is the controlling owner, have been closed by a strike of over 
1,400 workmen. Wage increases up to twenty per cent are demanded. 
other factories in which Governor Foss is interested are 

Negotiations are in progress which, it is hoped, may 


Strikes ir 
threatened. 
result in an early settlement of the trouble. 


Saloon League of Maryland has determined to take up 
church official board or governing committee 


The Ant 
formally with every 
of the temperance denominations in the state, the matter of the 
chureh, or some member paying the expenses of the pastor to the 
great National Anti-Saloon League Convention to be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, November 10-13. 





POEMS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 





Night! Night! 
And of the dawn no promise. 
And right 1s wrong! 


Wrong is right, 


Long, long ago, ah long, 

] roamed the forests vast and awful, bending 
\round me with their leafy aisles unending, 

And smelt their dense sweet savors many a league, 
And fought or loved their Shadows silent—striding 
Without a fear; or, when a hard fatigue 
Befell, would sink to utter sleep, confiding 
In the fierce gods o’ the Jungle I confest; 
Ah, that delicious, peaceful, dreamless rest! 
No hubbub of the kraal-folk now I hear, 
No spear-songs, no war-music wild and thrilling; 
Not now I shoot the arrow, hurl the spear, 

And rush with warrior-rage unto the killing; 
The old is dead, 

Or, if it live perchance, 

It dwells in distant battle-dance 
Unfindable again, and poisoned lance 

With foe’s blood wet and red, 

That into Past and Place its ghost has vanishéd. 


the so 





The American Black 
(A Study in Race-Consciousness. ) 


Instead,— 

Instead,— 

White faces, houses, streets; white ways, white works ; 

Faces that frown and yet are not unkind, 

Faces that smile where yet no kindness lurks, 

(The gods were angry or were gracious, one!) 

Houses that wear a shutter and a blind, 

Streets all alike, and work that’s never done 

Work endless, pitiless, that craves and craves 

Slaves for its worshipers, themselves its slaves: 

Work without aim or meaning, save to breed 

Money, the mother of more work, and greed, 

Its father; work whose drudging devotees 

Bear heavy loads with harness on their back, 

The white men’s golden, and we black men’s black 

And none has joy or ease: 

The poor seek riches, and the rich seek more, 

And both must have our service, hard and sore— 

And so we serve, and share not, nor rebel, 

(For one must suffer when he is in hell) 

And wear the yoke with silent, sullen shame, 

And dream of Freedom that is not a name. 
George Herbert Clarke, in the Forum. 
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An Address to Graduate Nurses 


Within the past three years, the heroic. spirit of Florence Night- 
ingale, founder of the first school for nurses, passed to her rest 
and reward. Though of delicate physique, and a hard worker all 
her life, she lived to the advanced age of four-score and ten years. 
She was of noble birth, and spent her early life in her beautiful 
English home. Her wise father gave her a thorough education, in 
cluding the classics and modern languages. Her advice to women 
long after was: ‘Prepare yourself as carefully for the business 
of life as man prepares himself.” 

She spent her young womanhood in studying hospital conditions 
n her own country and in Europe, and secured all the training pos- 
sible in those far-off day s. She took the full course at the new 
schoo] at Kaiserworth, Germany, established for training deaconesses 
in the Lutheran Church. Her work in the Crimean War is best 
known, Where she endured hardships and faced dangers beyond the 
soldier in the trenches, or the heroes in the charge of the Light 


Brigade. For two years she had charge of the hospital service 


Long- 


hospitals of pain—of 


there. and her name has become famous in song and story. 
fellow’s tribute to her tells of “dreary 


cheerless corridors of cold and stony floors.” and Says: 


“So, in that house of misery, a lady with a lamp I see, ' 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, and flit from room to room.” 


“On England’s annals through the long hereafter of her speech 
and songs, 


That light its ray shall cast, from portals of the past.” 


“A lady with a lamp shall stand, in the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, heroic womanhood.” 


Florence Nightingale’s Greatest Achievement. 

But her greatest achievement was not so much her labors in the 
Crimea, as her profound study of sanitary and medical systems, 
her statesmanlike grasp of their problems and possibilities, which 
enabled her to bring about great reforms in hospital administration— 
our modern systems of military hospitals must be credited ‘to her. 

Even more significant than that, was the use to which she put the 
fund of fifty thousand pounds, given to her by a grateful nation on 
her return from the Crimea, in founding a school for training women 
for the profession of nursing. 

To this type of “good, heroic womanhood” you owe the profession 
of your adoption—happy is any calling to have a woman like 
Florence Nightingale for its founder and patron saint! 
training school was established about the close of 
the fifties of the past century. Before that, professional nursing 
was largely in charge of religious sisterhoods—at first, Roman 
Catholic, but after the founding of Kaiserworth in 1839, by Pastor 
Flindner, by an increasing number of Protestant organizations. 
We had no training schools for nurses in this country, before the 
During our war between the 


Her nurses’ 


early seventies of the past century. 
states, there was not a single white-capped, white-gowned, young 
woman, hovering over the sick and wounded with her thermometer 
and hypodermic syringe; the care of our soldiers was left to Sisters 
of Charity, convalescent patients, and volunteer women, without 
training. Bellevue Hospital in New York City, was the pioneer, 
when it opened a school for training nurses in 1873, in accordance 
with Miss Nightingale’s plans and advice. 


Revolution in Modern Medicine. 
The growth of the movement in the forty years since it was 
started, shows that it came in the very nick of time; modern 
vy revolutionized the care of contagious diseases, and asep- 
y introduced a variety of treatment hitherto un- 
dreamed of—these advances in medical and surgical work de- 
manded a deftness of hand, and intelligent comprehension of causes, 
Which only a professional training could give. At a Nurses’ Con- 
gress held in New York City, more than a year ago, it was stated 
that there were now seventy-five thousand graduate nurses in the 
country—and doubtless a large number has been added to their 
ranks since then. The American Year Book for 1910 states that 
there are 1,096 training schools for nurses with 29,320 students in 
attendance. 
able. 


bacteriolo 


u surgery 


The census report on trained nurses is not yet avail- 


The domain of trained nurses is constantly widening, and their 
training is becoming more accurate and specialized. 

This field of work is no longer limited to the home and the hos- 
pital; in many of our larger cities, nurses assist in the medical 
inspection of the public schools, as well as in educational and 
Preventative work, especially in tuberculosis. In the Welfare 
Movement, nurses are taking an active part in the prevention 
of infant mortality; they are found at milk stations, directing 





MODERN WOMANHOOD 
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its distribution, instructing the mothers, and visiting them in their 
homes. They are also engaged in factories and department stores, 
looking after the sanitation and all other things bearing on the 
health of the employees. 
Life’s Crowning Fortune. 
Emerson says: “The high prize of life, the crowning fortune of 
a man, is to be born with a bias to some pursuit, which finds 
him at once in employment and happiness.” 

l am taking it for granted that the members of this class have 
toward it; 
completed the ‘exacting duties of a two 


selected their profession, because they have a_ bias 
they have successfully 
years’ course of training, and this has tested the sincerity of 
their call to this service. I can therefore congratulate them as 
belonging to those whom the sage of Concord counts as having 
won one of the high prizes of life. 

To realize the advantages of this profession to its lowest terms, 
they will secure adequate compensation for their services, and are 
capable of achieving the great boon of financial independence by 
their own labors; the calling of trained nurses is probably better 
paid than any other open to women without capital. It demands 
hard work, but work is also one of the prizes of life. The full day, 
with every hour crowded with work, is the happy day. I can con 
ceive of no greater calamity than for one to wake in the morning, 
wondering how she can fill the empty hours of her idle days. 

In addition to the blessings of hard work and good pay, the pro 
fession of nursing demands high standards of those who follow it 
good health, good character, and a reasonably good education is re 
quired before one is even permitted to enter upon the course. The 
discipline of their training all tends to develop noble traits of 
character. No profession, with the possible exception of the army 
and navy, teaches unquestioning obedience to authority, the physi 
cian’s authority, like that of nursing—and that is fine discipline in 
these days when liberty is carried so far that it runs into license 
The nurse inevitably learns a measure of prudence, both during her 
years of training, and her independent practice, for entering the 
innermost sanctuary of the home at a time when sickness, possibly 
death, breaks down all barriers, she hears more family secrets and 
sees more family skeletons than the lawyer, the doctor, or the 
minister. Her own success, as Well as regard for the ethics of her 
calling, requires that she shall be superior to gossip, dignified and 
self-contained. 

Dignity of the Profession of Nursing. 

And the profession of nursing itself is one of the noblest, and 
therefore the most satisfying of all vocations. It has its root in 
a heart of compassion for the sick and suffering, and is of like spirit 
with Him, who is so often represented as moved with compassion 
His peer- 
it Was an 


at sight of the pangs and sorrows of those about Him. 
less teaching would have lacked something without this 
essential part of what has been called the “Program of Christian- 
ity.” When the Baptist, with the shadow of the prison and of 
coming death dimming for a time his clear faith, sent to ask if he 
were really the Christ, his answer was, “Tell John the things ye 
see and hear; the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the deaf 
hear, the lepers are cleansed, the dead are raised, the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them.” It was the proof of His divinity, 
offered by Himself. 

The program of your profession is the same as that of Jesus— 
the ministry of healing to all the sicknesses of this great and 
needy world; it is your high calling to follow, as far as poor, 
faltering, human feet can, in the Very footsteps of Him, who was 
Healer of bodies, as well as Saviour of souls.” I W. H. 


My Task 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY. 


A homekeeper? Ah, yes, dear heart, and more; 
Keeper of hearts for those love gave to me, 

Upholding weary hands that else might fail, 
Smoothing a little head upon my knee. 


A homekeeper am I; this is my task: 
To make one little spot all snug and warm, 
Where those so bruised and beaten by the day 
May find a refuge from the night and storm. 


Gladly I serve—love makes the serving sweet; 
I feel no load—love makes the burden light; 
A happy keeper I of home and hearts 
I reign—a queen by love’s own right. 
Mother’s Magazine. 


Serving, 
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Central, Shreveport, La., Celebrates. 


fhe Central Church at Shreveport, where 


Claude I jones ministers, celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of its organization 
June 1 This chureh has developed to its 
present $50,000 status from a little dingy 


store room, in which the original congrega- 


tion of eleven members met, in 1898, when 


was organized as the result of a 
ld by C. L. Jones, state evangelist. 


meeting hel 


the chur 


For eighteen months the work was carried 
on in this building when a lot was purchased 

church was erected. Here the 
chure continued from the date of dedica- 
tion May 20, 1900, to the erection of the 
building The church held serv 
labernacle for five years, when 
preparations for the new building necessi 
January 14, 1912, the 


building was dedi 


and a frame 


Pabernacle 


ices in the 


tated its removal On 
present magnificent new 
ate 


Mexico, Mo., Church Prospers. 

At the annual meeting June 4, the church 
it Mexico, Mo., W \ 
discovered itself at the close of one of the 


Shullenberger, pastor, 


best balanced and most substantial year’s 
work in its history Every department gave 
evidence of unusual strength. Both Sunday- 
school and preaching services have been 
handicapped by a lack of sufficient room 


Because of this a wuiilding movement is 


gradua ervstallizing leading to the erec- 
ion of a mmodious annex on the double 
ots recently purchased north of the present 
building The total budget amounted to 
7 S07 01 Cit this amount, S2 516.32 
e] sented the hurch’s contributions 
to miss ns ind benevolences These In- 
cluded Foreign and \merican Living Links, 
the C. W. B. M. Living Link at Hazel Green, 
Ky ind a half scholarship to the same 
scho from the circle. State Missions, the 
Honor Roll of the Ministerial Relief and 
eight other missionary enterprises were Tre 
membered The Sunday-school showed an 


rage attendance of 469.5 with average of 


ferings of $21.77 There were 908 members 
of the uurch on the revised roll of which 

V-seVe were iccessions luring the 
eal The three Endeavor societies have a 
membership of 131, with an average attend 


Mission Circle 47. 
Mi Shullenberger is soon to enter the 
at Mexico 


Advocates Practical Training for Ministers 


One of the splendid features of the Mich 

in state conventior which was held at 
Savinay was a men’s banquet I. | Bea 
ton presicde and a ! i speaker of the eve 
n vas John H Booth hurch extension 
secretary Mir Booth advocated Spe ial 
train for ministers that m8, for ministers 
in rural communities he would have them 
n ' it agriculture, dairying, ete., and 


for the ministers in the cities he would have 


training in special social conditions Next 
vears convention will le eld in St. Louis, 
Mic ind the session lor Bible-school 
Met Is will convene it Owosso sometime 
next te! The ving oflicers Were 


President, M. H. Ger 
ce-president, T. 
second, Dr 
health 


clect lor neXt Vea! 

Battle Creek; first \ 
| Preston lonia 
tary state board of 
Robert Stewart, Woodward 


Dixon, secre 
Lansing; third 


Avenue church 


Detroit recording secretary Ceorgye W. 
Knepper Ann Arbor treasurer, Perry 
lrown, Barrvtown superintendent a. mh 
llandlev, Kalamazoo; trustees, A. E. Jen- 


nings, Ann Arbor, Dr. Dixon and I. L. Cor 
nell, Traverse City rhe ministers adopted 
a report from the country pastors’ commis 
sion, Which has been investigating conditions 
to several years, that rural churches be 
made social and educational centers; that 
furnished 
attend agi 
weeks in the year, and be 


pastors be with several acres of 


cultural college several! 


given permanent 
charges, and that they read a list of books. 


ground 


Miss Annette Newcomer Popular Convention 
Speaker. 

One of the most interesting of the many 
things at the Oklahoma state conven- 
tion, which was held at Guthrie early this 
month, was the work of Miss Annette New- 
comer Miss Newcomer is a resident of 
Des Moines, and holds the position of state 
secretary and organizer of the Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions in Iowa. She 
has recently made a tour of the world, visit- 
ing and studying mission fields. Her work 
at the Oklahoma convention was heartily 
appreciated. Other leading workers on the 
program were: D. A. Wickizer and wife of 
fulsa, W. W. Pares, of Anadarko, J. L. 
Ramsey, of Shawnee, T. C. Perry, of Chero- 
kee, Clay T. Runyon and wife of Kingfisher, 
H. T. Laughbaum of Oklahoma City, J. T. 
lowery, of Holdenville, James M. Miller, of 
Vinita, A. G. Smith, of Enid, Mrs. Mary 
Luey, of Perry, Mrs. W. T. Dorris, of Black- 
well. About three hundred congregations 
were represented at the convention. 


good 


East End, Pittsburg, Aggressive. 

In the less than four years’ pastorate oi 
John Ray Ewers in East End church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as many have been added as 
were upon the list when hecame. Fully 278 
persons have entered the fellowship of the 





John Ray Ewers. 


church during this period. The church hai 
just purchased the property adjoining the 
present location, a lot 50x140, which will be 
parish house, A large brick 
utilized for the Sunday-school 
and tor young people. June 8S was observed 
as Childrens’ day. The offering surpassed 
any other year, being $427. The total for 
Sunday-school will be about 
$1,200. Thirteen responded 


used for a 
house will be 


chureh and 
$1,100, possibly 


to the invitation, all confessions but two. 
Ninety-three have entered the church this 
year. 


New Building for Third, Indianapolis. 
Work has begun on the construction of 
the complete building for Third Church, 
Indianapolis. ‘The first story was built sev- 
eral years ago. The work is to proceed in 
h a manner as not to interfere with the 
regular services in the assembly room. The 
completed structure will cost about $85,000 
and will be one of the most commodious 
churches in the city. The building will be 
seventy-seven feet wide by 135 feet long, 
and the main auditorium will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,200 In addition there 
will be the assembly room on the first floor, 
which will be used for Sunday-school and 
entertainments, with a seating capacity of 


But 


June 19, 1933 


six hundred. The style of architecture wij 
be classic, and the severely plain style wil] 
prevail both inside and out. The building 
will be of a rough face gray brick trimmed 
in Bedford stone. T. W. Grafton is pastor of 
the church, which now has a membership of 
about nine hundred. Mr. Grafton came to 
the Third Church from Kansas City about a 
year ago, and all departments of the work 
are prospering. It is the purpose to have 
the church completed in time for dedication 
by November. The architect declares the 
new church will provide more conveniences 
and show a more practical utilization of al] 
available space than any church in Indiana. 
Many ideas have been obtained from modern 
churches in other communities, 


Au Event at Huntington, Ind. 

“Never before in the history of Hunting. 
ton, Ind., has there been such a demonstra- 
tion of friendship and appreciation as that 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Ward Cole 
of the Central Christian Chureh ay 
morning, when the entire church congrega- 
tion, with city officials, members of the 
Commercial Association and many of the 
pastor’s friends joined in an hour of rejoic- 
ing in the celebration of the fifth anniver- 
sary of Rev. Cole’s pastorate in Hunting. 
ton.” Thus comments a local paper on the 
reception given Mr. Cole and wife June 1, 
their ministry in that place covering the 
past five years. When Mr. Cole came to 
Hluntington there was an 
$22,000 on the church property. Today 
there is only one-fourth of that inde bted- 
ness standing. In the evening of the apn- 
niversary day Mr. Cole preached on “An 
Appreciation of the Christian Ministry.” 


sund 


indebtedness of 











Hiram college has recently received $25,- 
060 from the estate of Mrs. Letta E. Cooley 
ot Cleveland, Ohio, widow of Lathrop Coo 
lecy,, who for many years previous to his 
ceath has been a trustee of the College and 
to whom the college was previously indebted 
for its nine-inch telescope, and for other 
benefactions. This gift will go to the es- 
tablishment of a chair in the department of 
Christian Literature and _ Service. Two 
thousand dollars has also been received from 
the estate of Solomon Metzler of Wauseon, 
Ohio, a Hiram student of the earlier days 
as part payment of a bequest of $3,000. In 
addition to the benefactions men- 
tioned, endowment subscriptions amounting 
to over $50,000 and conditioned on securing 
a total of $100,000 have been received dur- 
ing the past few months. 


above 


\ bequest of $1,000 has just been paid to 
the Board of Ministerial Relief, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., from the estate. of Mrs. Lathrop 
Cooley of Ohio. There is especial signifi- 
cance in the fact that Sister Cooley was both 
the wife of a preacher and the mother of 
one. This thousand dollars will be known as 
“The Lathrop Cooley Fund” and the inter- 
est on it used perpetually to pension aged 
ministers and missionaries and their widows, 
together with the $50,000 already devoted 
to the same end and the larger sums that 
are yet to come. This bequest also, aids 
materially toward reaching the $30,000 ol 
offerings that will secure an extra gift ol 
6.000. 


things have been 
brightening the pathway of First Chureh, 
Joplin, Mo. The baccalaureate service [or 
the graduating class of the high school was 
conducted in the First Church. The annual 
memorial of the Odd Fellows was also held 
there. The offering for children’s day was 
nearly twice the apportionment. Additions 
are being made to the church at regular ser- 
vices. A fine workers’ conference has just 
been held in which a definite work has been 
outlined for each remaining month of 1913, 
a revival being included, for October. G. J. 
Chapman ministers in this field. 


M. L. Pontius closed his first year 4s 
pastor of Central Church, Peoria, Ill, Sun 
day, June 1. During the year he has 
preached 94 sermons, made 33 special ad- 
dresses, officiated at 18 funerals and 3 
weddings, made 400 pastoral calls, and re- 
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° eived 76 persons into the church. The with an enrolment of 1,141, and with a force STEREO pric ON Ss 
will church building burned Jan. 7, of this year of seventy officers and_ teachers. This ‘ rye fr; pr 
will and this has greatly handicapped the con- school is now in a contest with Anderson, The Christian Lantera S ectore 
ing gregation in their efforts. Plans are — Ind. are 3O W. LAKE St CHICAGO 
ne ll provid 
sul ited, however, which wi provide ae : 
of - "eeneee chusch building , Cecil J. Sharp, pastor of the Calumet 
0, . . ; 
. of new 8 Avenue church, Hammond, Ind., is_ being CHURCH SCHOOL 
to The friends both of Prof. Colman Ban- boomed by his friends for mayor of that 
ta croft and of Hiram College will rejoice to tcwn, because of a speech he made in which Ask for Catalogue and Special Sensties Pian No.26 
ork learn that after nearly forty years of serv- he won the association of commerce to con- Cerasiisneo 1868 
ave ice as a teacher, thirty-six of which have sideration of a deep sewer system LINE C, 9. ih CO, Hinsepowo, Ono | 
ion been spent as teacher and professor ol ‘eorge W. Kne na , oie 
the mathematics in Hiram, he has received spe- George W. Kneppe r, pastor of the church 
ons a] recognition from the Carnegie Founda- ®! Ann Arbor, will sail for Europe the lat- f ; 
cial recog : _" ~ - we thie » will spe s 
all tion for the advancement of teaching in the ter ny of this —, He w it spend me t Ms Great Revival Hymns aq 
na. form of a retiring allowance available at . the ao in Eng and with possibly a 
Tn the end of the present academic year. short trip to the continent. = —>— ‘6 ” 
1 | —4—| “BILLY” { 
J. T. MecKissick, corresponding secretary There has just come to hand an announce- = 
“em - 990 aAditinna he ment of the marriage of Henry W. Hunter, aaah si 
for Tennessee, reports 726 additions to the His oil] . q . : . ‘ ND A Y ti 
mission churches in that part of the south- peg fe : oe a = oe oe See: vee —— 
ig- land, since the beginning of this missiof- Arna Bruening, of that town. . == AN 
ra. > f is » >. : . " A . - e 
a ary year—October 1. Of this number, one- Fourth Church, St. Louie. enicved a = says: 
at half were by baptism, and the other half «jome-coming” June 13, all St. Louis ‘ ith 
: } venerte : ) - w vo § ot. an “Song has always AH 
dle by letter or statement. He further port® churches co-operating. L. A, Chapman min- +) played an important 
ay a church organized in Blountville with fifty isters at the Fourth. ij part in every effort to set the world th} 
fae members. | Godward. I consider 4 
-he C. R. Scoville dedicated the new building ay . i 
he At Taylor, Texas, where W. H. Bagby of First Church, Lynn, Mass., June 15, ui Great Revival Hymns val 
ie- ministers, a beautiful manse of seven rooms T},9s, Penn Ullom ministers to this work. at [ 
T- and modern in all its appointments, is in the best Gospel song book that has i 
; \ yeen published for years.” 
g- process of erection, and the thorough over- O. W. Winter preached the union memorial He} been put hed for years ni 
he hauling of the church building and the in- sermon this year at Villisea, Ia. The sermon — Over 500,000 Sold 
l, stallation of a pipe organ are assured im- was published in full by local papers. a ! 
he provements. The eash to pay tor the par i) This book is used exclusively in the jl! 
to sonage is in bank Prof. O. H. Prithart, of Bethany, Neb., has ty “Billy” Sunday evangelistic campaigns. [}’) 
of ; : been elected president of Eureka College, to fen GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS will je! 
Ly At a recent meeting of the Board Ol succeed C. E. Underwood, resigned. it] arouse enthusiasm in your various [/ 
j Trustees of Hiram College, Ben D. Phillips +H = church services. We will ond yon a lh 
d- c i -Opy, 0st 1d, On approval, ogetne 
D- of Butler, Pennsylvania, was elected trustee An institute for ministers and Sunday- rH with euanilie prices.“ TRY iT!” 4 "i 
‘3 to fill the unexpired term ot his father, the school workers will be held in Haskell Hall, th complete catalog, including Sero ap 
late Thos. W. Phillips of New Castle, Penn- University of Chicago, June 22-27. iy vee Magy = aay Fling Fe tag os fr 
sylvania. The newly elected trustee is a ; i, on request. Also learn how t netaie hil 
ermer student and loyal friend and sup- J. W. Street, Mackinaw, Ill, gave the ad ++y our new publications at half» ¢ 
b perter of Hiram. dress at the dedication of the new building +4 THE RODEHEAVER Ci: ar ANY 
: : at Twin Grove, II. thd ‘ 
)- T. A. Lindenmeyer, Bridgeport, Ill., de- Lit 14 W. oe 4 6 . Ch cov: 
be livered both the memorial address and high “Fathers’ Day” was celebrated at Third ily : 
Ss . . we ° 
school baccalaureate sermon in that town Church, Indianapolis, early this month i o#—-+ + a a 
( , : , 5 SSeS SSS see See 
r Mr. Lindenmeyer reports an average attend st + tate SS === t+ 
* ance of 233 in the Sunday-school there. He 
‘ also states that he has permission to hold aad 
a meeting for some needy field, in July or 
yt . . 
August, h Fy, 
0 
n The congregation at Vernon, Texas, where LD, 
i, lL. H. Humphries ministers, is rejoicing over 
° the dedication of their $15,000 building, at 
n the hands of I. N. MeCash. William Pea: 
P evangelist, writes in hearty praise of the 
g tor re , ‘ < , , “ - » - > > r 
g forces there. W. L. Harris and Frank Shaul HE extremely light action of the Monarch 
- icllowed the dedication with a meeting. . “ages . 
[ypewriter endears it to all operator 
WE finest church building in Kansas” . wy . , 4 
ah tho detent tn Sele oh Liebe, te who use it. The typist who takes pride in 
; Jesse Bader ministers. G. L. Snively will her position finds great satisfaction in being - 
| bev charge of the services. On June 29, abl : pane : anil i. edt 
P Mr. Snively will dedicate the new church at able to turn out as much work, and as 
: Ardmore, Okla., assisted: by M. S. Johnson, good work, per hour, towara tie end of 
, the minister there. ; ‘ , 
f the working day as during the morning < 
3 An interesting feature of » annual re- cas : | 
1 meresting feature of the annual Other conditions being the same, she can al- 
pert of First Church, Cedar Rapids, is the ; , a . 
l report of the Junior Church, which has a ways do this on a Monarch. There is 
membership of seventy. The treasurer's reé 
port showed cash on hand for the new ‘“ ; . ” 
; building, $45,288.62. Walter M. White min- N h O ] k F t 
: rma ag a o Three O’Clock Fatigue 
) Preparations are being made to observe for users of this machine. The mechanical reason for the Monarch 
“Christian Endeavor Day for Home Mis- . . ‘ , ° 
sions” June 2 > oe a0 light touch is found in the action of the Monarch type bar, an ex- 
I June 29, Programs and literature 5 : 







* may be had free of charge on application clusive and patented feature which gives this remarkably light touch. 
to the office of the American Christian Mis- 
Ohio Society, 108 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, 
hio. 






We would remind the business man that Monarch light touch 






means more work and better work, because less physical strength is 






Vernon Stauffer has passed the examina- expended by the operator. Therefore, cost per folio is reduced making 
tion for doctor's degree at Columbia Uni 
versity. He is now engaged upon his disser- 
tation, the subject of which is “Iluminism 
in America.” Mr. Stauffer’s new work at 


lirs __~ 
Hiram College begins in September. 





the Monarch a business economy. 
SEND FOR MONARCH LITERATURE 


Then try the Monarch, and be convinced that Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itself, not merely in what we tell vou about it. 
















_At the installation of the new officers at 
First Church Bloomington, Edgar D. Jones, 
minister, was installed as educational di- 
rector, Charles P. Hanson as superintend- 
ent. The Sunday-school force in this schooi 
includes nearly seventy-five. 














Monarch Department 
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(; wa . ’ -n 
. eorge Darsie, Central, Terre Haute, Ind. 
eports his  séhool thoroughly graded, 
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Fifth District, Illinois, held its conven Ministerial Relief Gains 
tion at Rock Falls, Ill, June 10-12 The month of May, 1913, shows an in- | city, press of America pertaining to the subjesg 
rea f more than "$1,400 over the month particular Snteress 68 yeu. ; 
Jovle Heights Church, Los Angeles, is ‘“T®85© % —— ao ee conta.n many items 
planning to erect a $22,000 building. of May, 1912. I his is due mainly to a be- NEWSPAPERS which would inform you 
. » quest of $1,000 from the Cooley estate, pre- clusively of where you = secure new busine 
. ele . , T ‘ wt . - der or a contract; where a new st 
lhe Winters. Cal., church, costing $16,000, viously reported. The receipts ag the year inh & Gee — monte senna er a conan 
vas dedicated June 1. to May 31, is more than $10,000 of an in- be let. A daily press clipping service meang 
crease over the same per iod of last year. business 
Che new $15,000 church at Sandborn, Ind., We trust there is not now a church or | FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Book 
was dedicated June 8. individual contributor on our list for any 
—— past vear that will fail us a liberal offering 
a ~ ee this year. We have reached the one dollar THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING v 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. a day support to our most needy pensioners 1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. §, & 
West Point, Va.. Coffey and McVay, evar and we cannot afford to do otherwise than ~ 
relists to continue this support. This, however, 
rrinity, Tex., J. E. Normar stor will require a continued increase in our re- 2 e 
ing ecipts. If your offering has not yet been Nn uslaSm In 4 
South Bend, Ind., G. W. Hemry, pastor; sent in, please look after the matter and » 
Fife Bros... evangelists do not fail. Board of Ministerial Relief. e e . 
Paris. Tex.. J. T. Ogle, pastor: Minges Co., 120 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. n t 
evangelists 939. eontinuing — Ing pa an ' 
\ eapolis, Mir S vl vian Church: ° % 
Se es Gb: an, omer State Conventions ‘ee 
sterhus an ae evangelists: 6 cor 
tinuing Minnesota—June 16-23—Lake Marion 0 
Fredericktown, Mo I. M. Bailey, evan Minneapolis.) S 4 
elist: 27 losed Inland Empire—June 17-19—Clarkston, 
Green Bay, Wis 1. If. Bullock, pastor; Washington. is kept at its highest tension and interest 
B. L. Wray. evangelist: 10: continuing South Dakota—June 19-22—Spencer = ae —— and —— services 
K snhoka. Mo... Hamilton and Stewarts, evan a 19-29 aoe “—_ y }- A. Soak set ke ey 
gel ate 25: eontinuing “ee , est ashington une 23-25—Mt. er- SONGS OF PRAISE 
Walnut Springs, Va *. Kistner, pas non. ; ; With Complete Orchestration 
tor: C. O. Woodward, evangelist New York—June 24—Keuka Park. Songs of Praise is no ordinary book, 
Goldsboro, N. ( dD. W \ ld, pastor; North Dakota—June 19-22—Fargo. Contains a 
. . a ’ ‘t+ eonaht c » 2©.. > > a ing songs, some of faith, 
C. L. Organ, evangelist Good Citizenship June 29-July 6—Port valor and victory, others 
land. (Interdenominational.) sweet, tenderand touching. 
CALLS. Alberta—July 8-9—Lethbridze. The Orchestration written 
; , I ae july 810—Lake Charle by an artist, It attracts and 
Leland W. Porter. Helena. Mont... to Far: oulsiana—JUuly sa KE aries. holds good musicians. For 
N. D Accepts and has begun wor! Christian Endeavor—July 9-14—Los An- Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
CM. Art] Fast Py Vo veles Flute, Clarinet, Cornet, 
rthur, AS shh : e c ; —" : Horns, Trombone Drums 
I. K. Shellenberger, Los Angel First) to Saskatchewan—July 11-12—Yellow Grass. and Piano or Organ. 
Fairbury, Neb Prince Edward Island—July 11-l14—New Of all the 100 books I 
W , | | , OL) First Glasgow r have examined this is the 
vans avert vit s — ae , best. It has more singable 
Began June 8 Manitoba—July 15-16—Portage la Prairie. music than any book of fis size 
California, South—July 23-August 4—Long Vanceburg, 4 oS 
zs sear Write for Free specimen pages. 
RESIGNATIONS. Bea h. . . Song Book 25c. POrchestration 
Gifford. Ernest, Springfield, Ill Stuart California, North—July 14-20—Santa Cruz Tee per book. Sample copy on 
St re lowa—July—Keokuk. pasta 
— , , ’ Nebraska—A seer 11-17—H Fillmore Music House, 
Charles Blanchard, Kent, Ia cCOraska ugust ‘ astings. 518 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 
are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 


are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 


Every lesson writer ‘s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

8. They are a monumen. to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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